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Are You Running 
A Circus Lemonade Stand? 
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Some automobile men have had that kind of business 
this year. 


They have had a rushing, profitable business, limited only 
by the number of cars they could get. 


The public has been thirsting for cars and, like the cir- 
cus crowd, have gone to whatever stand that could 
give them the earliest delivery. 


They haven’t been very particular about the kind of a car 
they were to get. 

But the lemonade stand at the circus ground went out of busi- 
ness when the circus moved away. Some automobile dealers 
will be like the lemonade stand and will also disappear when 
the keen buying season is over. 

The permanent automobile dealer is he who has a real organi- 
zation, who is operating his business on the basis of tomor- 
row and next year. And of course to do this he must have 
a car for which there is a standard demand. 

The Hudson Super-Six is a car of that type. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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If you are of the other kind perhaps sometime our acquaintance may be of mutual 
advantage. We do not advertise for dealers to make up the Hudson organization. We 
are too particular in our choice to rely upon such a manner of recruiting the kind of men 
we want in this organization. But we do want to meet real automobile merchants. We 
have no place for the circus-refreshment kind. 
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A Cowl Board Wit 


very Speedometer for Fords 


Just what every Ford owner needs, and wants—a Cowl Board 
beautifully finished in black enamel with a Stewart Speedometer, set 
off with a heavy nickel flange, mounted in the center. 

It’s a beautiful job. 

And it gives a finished appearance to the Ford dash—and brings the 
speedometer up in a position whereit can be easily read—even at night. 

Ford owners are goirg toliterally snap up this new Stewart product 
as soon as they seeit. It is put on so easily—and is sucha marked 
improvement. And the price complete is only a trifle more than the 
cost of the speedometer itself. 

Dealers, think of the market this new Stewart Product opens up 
for you. ,; 


- $peedometer for Fords $10 
Cowl Board $1.25 Price Complete $11.25 


“It will pay you to see that the car you buy is equipped 
with Stewart Products’’ 








The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 





Speedometer and Cowl Board for Fords 
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Opportunity No. 1 


Awaiting 
Some Trunk 
Manufacturer 


Travel by motor car is 
becoming almost as com- 
mon as travel by sail. 
Every one of America's 
3,000,000 motorists tours 
—some ‘cross continent, 
some throughout one en- 
tire month in the year, 
some on week end jaunts 
to one place or another 
continuously from June to 
October. 

The baggage problem 
of these tourists is becom- 
ing an increasingly impor- 
tant one. The old 
method of tying suitcases 
onto the running board or 
onto the back of the car 
is as unsightly as it is dirty, 


.dusty, and inconvenient. 


Furthermore, the custom 
of carrying baggage in the 
tonneau or front compart- 
ment works an unneces- 
sary hardship on passen- 
gers who for the full en- 
joyment of touring require 
comfort above all else. 

There is a ready-made 
demand awaiting the ap- 
pearance on the market of 
a line of running-board, 
fender and tire trunks for 
the popular makes of cars 
selling at popular prices— 
say for from $5 to $15. 

Such trunks must be 
dust, water and rustproof. 
They might be made as 
satisfactorily of fiber com- 
position or light rust-proof 
metal as of leather, the 
price of leather being al- 
most prohibitive. They 
should be easily attached 
or removed. Most impor- 
tant of all, their price 
must be reasonably low 
to catch the volume busi- 
ness. 


Interested parties by com- 
municating with our Merchan- 
dising and Advertisers’ Service 
Department may learn how to 
go about it to corral this pop- 
ular-priced trunk business at 
a comparatively small -invest- 
ment. Write to 
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Mallers Building, Chicago 
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Announcing 
WHITE ENCLOSED CARS 


CUSTOM BUILT 


HE Limousine, the Landaulet and the 

‘Town Car are constructed lower than 
heretofore. The new lines enhance the 
sracefulness of White design. They are 
extremely simple, unbroken by door 
mouldings and other details unnecessary 
to the finest body construction. 


White Motor Cars are a custom built product, 
not merely in general design, but in every detail 
which characterizes the made-to-order car— 
grace of line, imported materials, individual 
appointments and the nicety of construction and 
finish which expensive hand labor produces. 
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Hands, not machinery, made the 
Sabang bridge. The total span is 
178 feet ; cost, $29,250 


Hard- 
Surfaced Paths 
Unite the Philippines 


HADES of Magellan and Li-Ma-Hong! 
And could they come back to the 
Philippine Islands, no doubt they would 
want to forsake the high seas for stranger 
wonders of macadam highways. 
For travel now is 





not what it Was geese: aera a RARER IS LY 


when Magellan dis- 
covered the islands 
on his famous world 
circumnavigation in | : 
1521 or when Li-Ma- . 
Hong, the_ great yo 

Chinese pirate, wor- 
ried Manila in 1574. 
T rue, mountains 
towering 4,000 to 
7,500 feet high still 
guard the entrance 
to Manila Bay, but 
the waters in the 
bay are deeper and 
safer and the roads 
from the bay are 
very different now. 


Chicago, August 31, 1916 
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By Ruth Sanders 


The native of Manila and the island, 
Luzon, knows the value of this new era of 
roads. Transportation brings commerce, 





$3.00 Per Year 






This road is lined with mangos. 
Oval—Depository for surfacing 
and repair material 


New Era 
Has Brought the 
Islands Accessibility 


and the islander is richer as he finds it 
easier to get his produce to market. Prae- 
tically no part of Luzon is inaccessible 
from Manila and seagoing vessels, while 
most of the island has hard-surfaced roads, 

suitable for motor- 








A quite different bridge over Calugao river 


ee ing. 

oe The caminero 
plan of maintenance 
is in force. Each 
kilometer, about % 
mile, has a roadman, 
with a supply of 
clean gravel or 
stone and the nec- 
essary tools, to keep 
it in repair. The 
upkeep takes prece- 
dence over new con- 
struction. No long 
stretches of thick 
cogon grass and 
brush, with number- 
less gullies and 
washouts, take the 
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Suspension bridge on the famous Benguet road 


places of good roads of a year ago. 
No delay at out-of-the-way barrios 
holds the traveler until a neglected 
surfaced road dries to permit passage, 
for there are no neglected roads. Where 
the caminero system is absent a trained 
gang, with the necessary equipment, 
goes up and down one road con- 
tinually. 

Early bridges were constructed from 
green timber on account of a lack of 
funds, but during recent years most of 
these have been replaced by steel and 
reinforced concrete, except for certain 
protected foundation work. 
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middle of March, the temperature is like 
that of the temperate zones. From March 
to July, it is hot and dry. From July to 
November, the rains come. 

But to return to Manila, from which all 
roads start. The most conspicuous spot in 
Manila is the statue of Magellan, who 
discovered the islands and whose lieuten- 
ant, Legaspi, founded Manila. 

In the days of Magellan and Legaspi, 
Manila ’was the goal of the galleon on its 
romantic journeys from Spain—the galleon 
that named California before even a foot 
was set upon it, whose captain earned $40,- 
000 and whose pilot earned $20,000, whose 
treasure chests gave Drake a million dol- 
lars and whose stores gave its captor sails 
of damask and silks for rigging galore. 


Typical road south of Manila 


The supply of artesian water is a unique 
feature of Philippine roads. Pure, clear, 
sparkling and cool, filtered by miles of 
porous stratum, through which it flows 
from the forest-covered mountains, ample 
water for motorist and for engine cooling 
is available. These wells exist along all 
the roads throughout the Archipelago. 
Manila Is the Hub 


Manila is the hub of the road system. 

Seen from the sea, Manila, the city of 
cigars, hemp, earthquakes and intolerance 
—one historian writes—suggests Florence 
with its many domes and campaniles. Old 
Spanish houses in forgotten streets make a 
setting worthy of ‘‘Carmen,’’ and many 
market-places furnish a common ground 
for East and West. 

Luzon has a great variety of climate, 
due to the variation in altitudes from sea 
level to 6,000 feet above. A difference of 
16 degrees or so exists between Manila and 
Baguio in the mountains. And the islands 
are not so hot as some would have us be- 
lieve; the mean temperature for the year 
is about 80 degrees. 

From the middle of November to the 
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the suburbs of Cebu 


Those of Manila today walk and drive in 
the evening on the Luneta, a promenade 
along the shore of the bay. They walk 
and drive to the music of the military 
band now; formerly they walked and drove 
to the military executions of prisoners 
instead. 


For strange has been the history of 
the Philippines with Chinese, Spanish, 
Mexican, British and American bosses. In 
the 324 years between Legaspi’s discovery 
of Manila and American occupation, the 
Filipinos had 116 governors. What won- 
der that the commission to establish civil 
government found the natives knew noth- 
ing of governing? 


Even now the glamor of the early sere 
of Spanish rule, when Lancelot and Ivan- 
hoe easily might have felt at home, is not 
far distant; Old Manila is walled, and 
eight drawbridges cross the moat. Until 
an earthquake in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century destroyed part of one 
gate, the drawbridges were lowered at 4 
o’clock in the morning and raised at 11 
o’clock at night. A new Manila has grown 
up since then to strengthen the old and take 
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Far-famed zigzag 


the places of buildings destroyed by the 
earth’s many tremors and quakes. 

One bit of the Spanish regime seems as 
strong as ever—the cockfight. Picture a 
great circus-gathering, with perhaps 4,000 
persons pressed against a wire netting 
about an arena raised face-high to those 
standing. 


Two men bring in two cocks. The chal- 
lenger wears his hat; the one who has ac- 
cepted the challenge is bareheaded. The 
birds’ spurs are adjusted; frantic betting 
begins. <A _ stealthy ap- 
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in the early morning, when the air is 
cool and clear. The route starts from 
the Plaza Goiti, passes the Hotel de 
France and goes out Avenida Rizal to Calle 
Juan Luna. At Caldocan,:‘on the outskirts 
of Manila, are the Manila golf links upon 
a gently sloping upland, where a cool 
breeze blows nearly always. 
Road of Ships’ Ballast 

You must cross the Spanish-built Lina- 
jeros bridge next. The road over it is of 
granite blocks, transported, it is said, in 





proach ends in a double 
spring and mad beating" 
of wings. One bird falls, 
perhaps 10 minutes, per- 
haps a second, after the 
first collision. Then come 
the wild yells of the audi- 
ence and the distribution 
of money, while the win- 
ner is carefully carried 
away and the loser vio- 
lently thrown out. 

But let us suppose that 
you wish to motor over 
the roads of which Manila 
is the center, rather than 
Manila itself, for Manila 
alone is a story. 

Take the Manila-North 
road first, the one which 
leads to Baguio, the Sim- 
la of Luzan. You will do 
better to leave Manila 





Mount Mayon is said to have:the nearest perfect volcanic cone in the world 
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of the Benguet road, which leads to Baguio, the Simla of Luzon 


the early days from China as ballast. An 
octagonal-shaped stone guardhouse at the 
right still has the long, rectangular loop 
holes, but the door has disappeared. 

As you approach the Marilao river, the 
Marilao bridge appears in its light gray 
lines against a background of_ tropical 
greenery which descends to the tidal water. 
Leaving the Marilao, you will see great 
and almost perfectly level stretches of 
treeless country, which gives the rice 
fields, the golden harvest fields of the 
Philippines, to the island. 

Across the Angat river, 
a wide, shaded _ road, 
fringed with mango trees, 
leads to Baliuag. There 
the famous Baliuag hat is 
manufactured. Baliuag 
and its neighbor, Pulilan, 
make 7,000 or 8,000 hats 
each week. 

The road from Baliuag 
leads through a tunnel of 
bamboo for a time and 
- then comes to open coun- 

try, with dark Mount 

Arayat 15 or 16 miles to 

the left. The country is 

gently rolling for about 

15 miles, and soon the 

town of San Miguel is 

reached. San Miguel is 
the wealthiest town 
touched and the center of 
the rattan chair industry. 
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Factories line the road, giving way only to 
immense rice fields. If it is in rice cut- 
ting time, the great plain will be dotted 
with shocks of rice and threshing machines 
at work. 

Gapan, the next town on the road, is 
the second town in Luzon where tobacco 
was grown. The Spaniards started the 
industry there in 1784. At Gapan the Rio 
Penaranda is crossed, and an old river 
road leads to Cabanatuan, where Luna, 
Aguinaldo’s commander-in-chief, was killed. 
This river road, though called second-class, 
is of good gravel construction and passable 
at all seasons. It is serpentine and pic- 
turesque, following the bank of the Rio 
Grande. 

After crossing the Rio Grande, for 12 
miles the road goes through a light growth 
of timber. At Baloc the road emerges from 
the timber. In Spanish days, a town, Buena 
Vista, took its name from the view at this 
point. 

City Streets for Country 

The road to Rosales, 34 miles away, is 
new, beautiful and changing, through roll- 
ing country most of the way. From Ro- 
sales to Camp One there are 36 miles of 
first-class road, some of asphalt macadam. 

Leaving Alava for Camp One, the foot- 
hills of the Central Cordillera and the 
towering and rugged Benguet mountains, 
with their peaks hidden in clouds, can be 
seen. Open country reveals pastoral 
scenes, and the hills bear hour shadows. 
An occasional stratum of cooler air will 
be found. This comes from the shaded 
eanyon of the Bued, cooled by its seclu- 
sion from sunshine. It is a foretaste of 
what Baguio offers 2 hours or so later. 

The road presently winds up among the 
foothills until it is above the Bued river, 
descends and turns, and the motorist is at 
Camp One, ‘‘the gateway to the hills.’’ 
One may pass now from a tropical clime 
to a temperate chill in only 2% hours over 
a road marvelous for scenery and main- 
tained construction. 


Left—-Newly censtructed road, showing 
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Map showing roads through central plains of Luzon 
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Baguio is the summer capital and hill torists. About a mile from Manila, at Bal- 


station. The road from Camp One on, 
the Benguet road, is the only connection, 
as Camp One is the terminus of the rail- 
road. The road is excellent for motoring 
and has been for several years. 


Motor cars meet the trains at Dagupan 
in cases of washouts. From Dagupan, an 
ascent of nearly 5,000 feet is made over a 
road known for its excellence of construc- 
tion and wonderful system of maintenance. 
Ample garages are at Baguio, for motor 
cars are the only means of communication 
directly with Baguio, except a few moun- 
tain trails. 


Many side trips are possible for the mo- 
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intawak, beyond the Cementerio del Norte, 
a monument marks the Concord and Lex- 
ington of thé Filipino. The first armed 
resistance to the Spanish regime took place 
there. A priest had learned of the con- 
spiracy and reported it. That night 43 
arrests were made and the following week, 
300 more. The monument is at the center 
of the beginning of the rebellion, with the 
date ‘‘26 Agosto 1896.’’ 


Another road leads to Malabon, where 
the Infante Don Sebastian Bridge and 
church are. The bridge dates back to 
1883 and the church to 1861. Malabon was 
an important place once. Commerce from 








trees properly planted. No road is considered finished with out trees. 


Manila—North road 
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Steps in road construction. 


Pampanga and Bulacan, which reached 
Manila by the bay in 1735, centered at 
Malabon, 

A short distance up the river, at Navo- 
tas, is the large sugar refinery of the 
Luzon Sugar Refinery Co. of Hongkong, 
established in 1881 by British capital. 

Beyond Bigaa, a road leads to Malolos, 
the former capital of the Filipinos. A 
modern schoolhouse of reinforced concrete 
first come into view; a dark, roofless, 
windowless church is next. The ruins are 
those of the capitol during the presidency 
of Aguinaldo. It was a church of the 
Augustinian order and was built between 
1816 and 1840. Crossing a bridge, the El 
Camino Real of Spanish days leads by Cal- 
umpit to the Gulf of Lingayen. 

The roads along here are shaded by 
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Left—Road camp on highway along timbered stretch. 





The carabao, or water buffalo, shown at 
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contrast with the modern road roller at the left 


trees planted by Governor Sandiko. Be- 
fore reaching Quingua, one comes to a 
brass cannon, which marks the spot where 
Colonel J. M. Stotsenberg of the Nebraska 
Volunteers fell. 


Luzon’s Springs Resort 


From San Miguel, a first-class road leads 
through an open, rolling country to Sibul 
Springs, 3 hours’ motoring from Manila. 
This resort lies in a slight depression at 
the base of the limestone crags of the 
Eastern Cordillera. Good hotels furnish 
accommodations. The plaza is parked; 
the springs are in the center, with a con- 
crete bathing establishment and pavilion 
approach. 


The Spaniard frequently visited Sibul 
Springs. The water is cool and sparkling, 
sulphurous in odor, alkaline and agreeable 
in taste. 


From Baloec to near Munos, 7 miles’ 
motoring through a plain and prairie coun- 
try ends at the Central Luzon Agricultural 
School. The school has a rice mill, a saw- 
mill, a blacksmith and carpenter shop, 
trade school machinery and tools, and agri- 
cultural machinery. This road, however, 
is passable only during the dry season. 

A first-class road from Rosales to Bulun- 
gao leads near a small volcanic cone with 
mineral springs, which are hot, warm and 
cool. 

A journey to Lingayen takes the motorist 
through Manaoag, oldest and most famous 
of shrines; San Jacinto, near which a mon- 
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right, proves the most economical beast of burden in spite of its 


ument marks the fall of Major John A. 
Logan, and Mangaldan of indigo fame to 
Dagupan, business point for Baguio. The 
road is one of the best in the island. 

But practically all Luzon is accessible 
by motor from Manila, the more remark- 
able since in 1898 Manila alone was acces- 
sible. The interior was impenetrable and 
dangerous. Since then, however, good 
roads, have made of Luzon a unit and 
of Manila a center. 

The latest available report of cars in the 
islands, that of 1913, shows one car to each 
4,694 of the 8,00,000 inhabitants and to 
each 2.6 of the 4,531 miles of road. This 
is compared to the United States at that 
time with one ear to each 87 of the 90,- 
000,000 inhabitants and to each 2 of the 
2,200,000 miles of road. 
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Vizcaya road 


Center—Another of the substantial bridges of reinforced concrete. 


Right—Neuva- 
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New Speedway Ready 


Labor Day Race Will Dedicate 
Cincinnati's $750,000 
Speed Oval 


Winners of 300-Mile Event to Get 
$30,000 and Trophies 


INCINNATI, O., Aug. 28—The new 
& speedway at Sharonville is all ready 
for the 300-mile, $30,000 race which is to 
dedicate the new racing stage on Labor 
Day, September 4. The Cincinnati speed- 
way cost $750,000. It is 2 miles long, 70 
feet wide and is built entirely of wood. 
As usual, the bowling alley method of lay- 
ing timber lengthwise of the track was 
followed. 


The track’s main distinction lies in the 
turns, of which there are four, the track 
being a rectangular oval in shape. The 
slope on these curves reaches an angle of 
33 degrees in places, but these angles are 
reached by such gradual approaches, driv- 
ers need not slacken speed in making the 
eurves. Before the track was entirely 
trimmed for racing, Billy Chandler, driving 
a Crawford Special, tried it out and made 
a speed of 100 miles an hour. He after- 
ward said he was certain he could do bet- 
ter than that when the track was in per- 
fect condition. 

The capacity of the grandstand is 15.00" 
Another 15,000 can be accommodated in the 
bleachers, while there is parking space for 
10,000 cars. 

The race Labor Day is included in the 
1916 championship list, which carries with 
it a cash prize of $15,000 and the Bosch 
$1,000 silver cup. There are thirteen 
awards, and additional trophies are offered 
by Cincinnati business men. The first to 
finish will get $12,000; second, $6,000; 
third, $3,000; fourth, $1,500; fifth, $1,300; 
sixth, $1,200; seventh, $1,100; eighth, $900; 
ninth, $800; tenth, $700; drivers leading at 
100, 200 and 250 miles, respectively, $500 
each. The Hotel Gibson will give the 
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driver leading at 50 miles a $500 silver 

cup, and the driver finishing eleventh will 

receive a trophy as a consolation prize. 
The entries received so far are: 


Car Driver 
ESS A ery est Dario Resta 
Maxwell Special......... E. V. Rickenbacher 
SK: Ur EINE . occ cccsbcqeees een W. J. Muller 
NE SCRE dc os s'sb on deeceous ken ennes ira Vail 
e's na ks pe bee 64h George Buzane 
Crawford Special............. Billy Chandler 
eG ak oie So Oaks nln pews Ralph Mulford 
Rn SEE no tSccccbesosoess Otto Henning 
COOwrere BeOclal.....cccccccesces Dave Lewis 
Dh «Nise ts yuo oéis's 0 6.44 Driver Not Named 
PR snd town 060s de 60 bihwe Bho Charies Merz 
Premier Special ............ Howard Wilcox 
CE in bah Dade o bb 6eee be as at ebb Omar Toft 
i. “bites » sens ae bek's eke aes John Aitken 
Hudson Super Six Special..Driver Not Named 
Duesenberg Special.............. Tom Milton 
West Duluth Special......... E. E. Rawlings 
CimO Gpacial. ...cscccccccccscccstee Ws MmOCNay 
Duesenberg Special.......... Wilbur D’Alene 
Hoskins Special................ J. C. Hoskins 
Premier Special.......... Driver Not Named 
Maxwell Special............. Pete Henderson 
Duesenberg Special ......... Hughie Hughes 
Oberting Special............. J. W. Oberting 
Frontenac Special........... Louis Chevrolet 
Crawtere Special. .....sccsscccces Art Johnson 
Deve heeee hand bo 6'os 68-2 6 deen Gil Anderson 
ES ee Ralph de Palma 
DNS ¢Neevhssseceeocedan Josef Christiaens 
ih gid bneke eos oo beset Milton F. McBride 
ete eh ei awtabieseseweabae Aldo Franchi 
DECC eis s kesh oe hs ewke ee Jules de Vigne 
i. ns . sven sonceen sens sndat Jack Gable 
Es a. 2 ot a eeanhiee su Frank Galvin 
ad. 6 ines pes ees. bee Oe uae E. O. Victor 
DM cthvedisveneseseeanraskéal George Adams 
NE re eae Swan Ostewig 
eee Edwin A. Klein 





EARL COOPER ENTERS VANDERBILT 

Santa Monica, Cal., Aug. 26—Hand in 
hand with the anouncement that Gil An- 
derson again will pilot his old mount, the 
Stutz, comes word that Earl Cooper, his 
teammate of last year, will be-at the wheel 
of his white Stutz in the Vanderbilt and 
grand prize races next November. With 
Cooper’s entry, the total to date for these 
two elassics is seven. The list includes 
five Mercers and some car to be driven by 
Oldfield, although the veteran driver will 
not say whether it will be the Delage or 
some other mount. 





GAIL MURPHY RESIGNS 

Detroit, Aug. 28—Gail Murphy, adver- 
tising manager of the Chalmers Motor Co., 
has resigned. No successor to Murphy has 
been announced, nor have his future plans 
been made known. Murphy was previous- 
ly connected with the advertising work of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
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Grandstand and stretch of new 2-mile Cincinnati speedway to be dedicated Labor Day 
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Ford Race at Chicago 


Labor Day Event Has Tentative 
Entry List of Thirty 
Participants 


Limited to Cars of 1913 or Later 
Vintage—First Meet of Kind 


HICAGO, Aug. 29—Sanction has been 
t; granted by the American Automobile 
Association for a series of races for Ford 
cars Labor Day on the Chicago speedway. 
The races, which will be open to Fords of 
1913 or later manufacture, will be ar- 
ranged as follows: 10-mile Chicago cham- 
pionship; 20-mile Cook County champion- 
ship; 30-mile Illinois championship; 40- 
mle tri-state championship for Illinois, In- 
diana and Wsconsn cars only, and a 50- 
mle interstate championship, for which the 
greatest number of prizes will be offered, 
including a Ford touring car. 

Particular interest attaches to the event 
because this is the first time in America 
that a speed contest on a major track has 
been limited to cars of one make. Ford 
races have proved popular on the half- 
mile and mile dirt tracks of the county 
fair circuit, and the promotors of the Labor 
Day event believe that a series of Ford 
races on the Chicago speedway will bring 
out a good crowd of Ford fans. Between 
twenty and thirty cars have been entered 
tentatively. One entrant has spent about 
$1,000 on his car and in an unofficial test 
on the speedway has made better than 60 
miles an hour. 

All entrants will be permitted to use the 
track for tryout tests for at least 3 days 
before the race proper. Though entry is 
limited to cars of 1913 or later manufac- 
ture, any make of body can be used as 
long as the engine is a Ford type motor. 

The accessory dealers are said to be 
taking the initiative in staging the Ford 
race Monday. It will be their first oppor- 
tunity at a race to gauge the necessities of 
Ford cars from the standpont of the acces- 
sory manufacturer. 





MULFORD SETS ROAD RECORD 

Denver, Col., Aug. 26—A new road ree- 
ord of 1:22:25 for the 74.7 miles from Den- 
ver to Colorado Springs was made last 
Tuesday by Ralph Mulford, driving a Hud- 
son Super Six. This is 16 minutes faster 
than the best previous record of 1:38, made 
several weeks ago by Roy Tangye in a 
Briscoe. Mulford’s trip was made right 
after a heavy rain, and the road was slip- 
pery and muddy in many places. The road 
was patrolled by five cars stationed along 
the line. 





DANIELS PRICE RAISED $200 
New York, Aug. 28—The price of the 
Daniels Eight will be increased on Sep- 
tember 1 $200 to $2,800. This increase will 
affect all models. 
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Capital-to-Capital Tour 


To Drive 25,000 Miles in the 
Interest of More Efficient 
Highway Work 


Detroit Motorists to Visit Capitals 
of All the States 


ETROIT, Aug. 28—A 25,000-mile capi- 

tal-to-capital tour in the interest of 
good roads was Officially started today at 
Washington, D. C. The plan is to visit the 
capital of each state and to invoke inter- 
est nationally in good roads, through the 
state road officials and others having 
charge of road matters. 

From Washington, the car proceeds north 
to Annapolis, Md., and from there goes to 
Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania. 
Following a visit to all of the eastern and 
New England capitals, the route then pro- 
ceeds down to Albany and across New 
York state to Buffalo, where the car swings 
southward to Columbus and Charleston, W. 
Vo.; then back to Indianapolis, Detroit and 
Lansing, Michigan’s capital. Thence the 
route goes westward to Seattle and down 
the Pacific coast ot Los Angeles and back 
to San Francisco. Then the car is driven 
eastward, via Carson City, Ogden, Salt 
Lake City and Cheyenne, to Denver. 

The route zig-zags north and south, tak- 
ing in all the capitals, until it finally comes 
up through the Carolinas to Richmond, 
and thence back to Washington. 

The trip is in charge of J. S. Patterson, 
and the car is driven by C. E. Salisbury 
and Geo. Lipe, both of Detroit. 

As the reports to be made by the party 
are to be both written and photographie, a 
most comprehensive idea 
roads will be obtained. 


of American 





TEN ENTRIES FOR INDIANAPOLIS 

Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 28—Ten entries 
have been received to date for the harvest 
racing classic to be run over the brick oval 
here on September 9. The latest two are 
Gil Anderson’s Stutz, which he has re- 
cently purchased, and Frank Galvin’s Sun- 


beam. The list to date includes: 
. a 
Car— Driver % 
ED, hi as Wish ating wate 6 ue eid aed aba Aitken 
Dé 1. ts’ ed646 és shed seeereeukaheke Merz 
hs ed ti eit ts dice US ae mind dad ola wis Anderson 
ESSE ny en En ey Buzane 
ee ik sods plated a ul ck b thine Ostewig 
I, i Wire inn ah ie nd wi Oa ale See ie Galvin 
Sunbeam cso Peete aeeaes clibes Christiaens 
EY ass is 4g eX dear me wedi eae Wilcox 
REESE Se i te Not Named 
RE ch ockeXs cessdadacednte Rickenbacher 





ANDERSON BUYS STUTZ 

Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 25—Gil Ander- 
son has purchased the same Stutz with 
which he won the first Sheepshead Bay 
race last fall and will pilot it in the har- 
vest racing classic here September 9. The 
withdrawal of Anderson from the Speed- 
way racing team came as a surprise as it 
was announced that Gil had already en- 
tered to drive a Premier. However, the 
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opportunity for buying the Stutz came and 
Anderson grabbed it. He will drive as an 
independent, the Stutz company having 
nothing to do with the entry. Harry Stutz 
still maintains that the Stutz company is 
out of racing until such time as the records 
held by its cars are equaled or broken. 
Bert Shields will ride with Anderson. 

Just who will drive the Premier which 
Anderson has given up has not been deter- 
mined, but it is said that the new driver 
will be one fully capable and one who has 
had a great deal of racing experience. 

Anderson has entered the Stutz in the 
Cincinnati sweepstakes next week and 
will also pilot his old mount in the Hoosier 
capital on September 9. He is looked 
upon to make everyone of the fast driv- 
ers extend themselves the rest of the sea- 
son. 





GOTHAM OWNERS PAY $1,100,203 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 26—Motor car own- 
ers in New York City contributed $1,100,- 
203 in registration fees to the State during 
the 6 months between February 1 and July 
31. These fees came from 116,482 owners, 
770 dealers and 59,430 chauffeurs. During 
the month of July alone 5,615 owners reg- 
istered in this city. Next to New York, 
Buffalo turned in more money than any 
other city in the state, with Albany third. 
From Buffalo there were registered 85,417 
owners, 744 dealers and 14,548 chauffeurs. 
The fees they contributed amounted to 
$661,118. 





BRITISH EMBARGO ON BEARINGS 

London, Aug. 16—Ball and roller bear- 
ings and steel balls and rollers for bear- 
ings have been added to the British list 
of goods the exportation of which is pro- 
hibited to all destinations. 

Spark plugs have also been included in 
the embargo list but these are prohibited 
from being exported to all foreign coun- 
tries in Europe and on the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas, other than France, Russia 
—except through Baltic ports—Italy, Spain 
and Portugal. 
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Race Takes Death Toll 


Three Killed, 7 Hurt when 1! 
Cars Pile up in Kala- 
mazoo Event 


Sunbeam Dashes Into Fence— 
Trailers Plow Wreckage 


ALAMAZOO, Mich., Aug. 28—Three 

men were killed and eight injured 
when eleven cars piled up at the quarter- 
mile turn of the Recreation park mile 
track soon after the third annual motor 
derby started yesterday. Peacock’s Sun- 
beam struck the fence as it rounded the 
first turn of the second mile and swerved 
lengthwise across the track tipping over 
on its side, and ten of the other cars were 
unable to avoid it. 

Track officials tried desperately to flag 
the cars behind the Sunbeam, but without 
suecess. Burt’s Stutz struck the wreckage 
first. Then nine other cars piled, one by 
one, in the death heap. Four cars were 
far enough behind to avoid the wrackage. 

Peacock, the driver of the fatal Sun- 


beam, and Marion Arnold, of Chicago, 


mechanician for Burt, the Stutz driver, 
were killed. Peacock’s skull, hips and 
thigh were fractured. Arnold was de- 
capitated. 

J. E. Marquette, Kalamazoo, Peacock’s 
mechanician, died today as the result of his 
injuries, a badly crushed head and a leg 
broken in three places. Al W. Downs, 
driver of the Buick, may die also. 

Others who were injured are: Roy New 
ton, Kalamazoo, mechanician for Downs; 
Andy Burt, Chicago, driver of Stutz; Otto’ 
Henning, Chicago, driver of Ogren; Jimmie 
Alexander, Sioux City, Ia., mechanician for 
Billy Chandler; Thomas Ball, Coldwater, 
Mich., driver of Chalmers; and Guy L. 
Bailey, Coldwater, Mich., mechanician for 
Ball. The accident is the worst at Recrea- 
tion park since that in 1911, when Lee: 
Oldfield’s car killed eight persons. 




















Track construction behind one of the turns of the Cincinnati speedway 
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What Is Wrong With Racing? 


sa week we suggested that motor car racing fans want to 
see keen competition. They do not want to see racing 
processions. There is not any interest in seeing Resta romp 
around at 100 miles per hour when you know he can circle the 
board track at 112. There is no interest, or very little, in seeing 
Resta slow up to 100 miles per hour to let a slower car pass 
him just because he knows he is giving the spectators a little 
sham competition. It tickles a few. It tickles them once or 
perhaps twice or thrice, but they are soon wise, and then the 
word ‘‘hippodroming’’ comes into use and racing receives a 
grand slam. 
= sae 
OMPETITION is the salvation of any sport. Witness a 
world’s series baseball game, where the two teams are nip 
amd tuck and where it is problematic as to which will win. 
Witness an international polo match, our tennis matches between 
the West and East and our great college football matches. It is 
always competition and that factor of uncertainty as to the 
winner that brings the crowd along. 
2 
OW can we get competition into motor car racing when one 
car seems so much faster than others? You cannot build 


ture race. The public may know quite well that his car is 
faster than de Palma’s, but the handicap will even matters up. 
It makes both Resta and de Palma work harder. Neither is 
exactly certain where he stands, and therein lies the strong mag- 
netism of any sport. Once you put a positive certainty into a 
sport you hurt it. You destroy all interest. 
2 fF 
HE handicap would work wonders through the racing circuit. 
It would practically make impossible such a condition as 
now rules in the speedway championship, where Resta is a sure 
winner. The handicap system would cut down the points Resta 
would make from this date forward and would correspondingly 
add to the possible winnings of the others. It would leave the 
final issue in doubt until practically the last meet. 
Ss 8S sf 
E HAVE had handicap races for years, but they have gone 
W out of popularity on speedways. The big money prizes have 
been touted as the major issues. Every promoter seemed blindly 
to imagine that every thousand dollars added to the prize meant. 
several thousands added to the attendance. This is not true 
and never has been. The public will go to motor racing to see 
competition. Give them that competition and they will continue 





a new car for each race. 
No, but you can adopt a 
handicap system. The ma- 
jority of horse racing is on 
a weight handicap basis. A 
horse makes a certain per- 
formance and can cover a dis- 
tance in a certain time. If 
that horse enters in compe- 
tition in certain classes 
thereafter it is on a weight 
handieap basis. 
ad 
E CAN introduce a time 
handicap basis in motor 
ear racing. If Resta is so 
much faster than de Palma or 
Mulford then Resta must be 
more heavily handicapped 
every time he wins points. 
That is what happens in our 
golf handicap systems. A 
player making a certain mark 
better than previous ones has 
his handicap cut. This chang- 
ing a handicap constantly in- 
creases the interest in the 
game. The different players 
are always on edge. A player 
has always to be working to 
beat himself. When his han- 
dicap is cut it is up to him to 
play so much better, 
. = &® 
O IT could be in racing. 
Resta should have his 
handicap cut every time he 
wins. That means that new 
interest is added to each fu- 


Inform the Motorist 


HEN a tourist reaches the corporate limits of a city or 

town and finds a sign that reads: ‘‘Welcome; Speed Limit 
20 Miles,’’ and in going out of this city finds ‘‘Thank You’’ 
on the back of another similar board, it gives him a feeling 
of kindliness toward that city. It is as if someone steps out 
on the front porch and with hand extended bids you enter and 
partake of their hospitality, or stands on the same porch and 
waves you goodbye and bids you God-speed as you leave. 

2 ®& 
OME municipalities have placed such signs at all entrances 

and exits to the city, but have they given these signs their 
proper value? Have they not overlooked an important angle 
in their effort to do something for the tourist? An answer to 
this query is found in the work of the Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion, Dayton, O. This civic body is working to an end that 
contemplates the placing of signs at the corporate limits of 
every city in Ohio, where main roads enter these cities, but 
the signs themselves are to be more comprehensively worded 
than those we find in most instances. 

= &® 

5 poe signs that the Greater Dayton Association will have 

put up are to have the name of the city in large letters 
as the first word. These signs will measure 48 by 30 inches and 
the top will be 6 feet from the ground. They will be set at 
right angles to the road so that both sides may be used. On 
the boards, besides the name of the city, will be given the 
population, notification of speed limits, direction of points of 
interest, etc., and on the reverse side, facing the motorist as he 
leaves the city, data about routes, dangerous crossings, distances 
and good roads slogans. Erection of such signs, intelligently 
worded so as to give needed information, will instill in the 
minds of the tourists a greater respect and a better feeling 
toward each municipality that sees the wisdom of such signs 
and forthwith has them erected. May the idea prosper. 


to go. Take away that com- 


petition and you may have 
the greatest speed merchants 
in the world, but the public 
will not go. Uncertainty as 
to the winner is the stone of 
inspiration that invariably 
fills the grand stand. The 
walk-overs are the gilt-edge 
killers of box office profits. 
= F&F 
TT. season championship 
is this year being robbed 
of much of its value through 
failure in competition. Next 
year a handicap factor in- 
jected into it would have a 
good influence. One or two 
of the speedways, this fall, 
should have a great national 
handicap race. The various 
drivers could be handicapped 
on their performances of this 
season. Performance is the 
best basis of handicap. Such 
a grand handicap, preferably 
on the Chicago speedway, 
would be a grand closing to 
the season’s race and should 
be a most interesting race. 


= ® 

ERHAPS the manage- 

ments of the various 
speedways may not take 
kindly to such a plan; per- 
haps drivers with an eye on 
the prize money may not as- 
sent, but how about the spec- 
tator? 
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Clergyman Takes Car 
and Girl as Well 


Gets Several Miles on Way 
Home Before Noting 


His Error 


O HAVE one’s mind go intent upon 
doing right that one absent-mindedly 
does wrong is a paradox which the Rever- 
end R. 8S. Haney, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Moline, Ill., and erstwhile 
Chautauqua speaker, is trying gracefully 
to explain to those who do not believe 
such a situation possible. 

The Reverend Haney had charge of the 
summer Chautauqua at Geneseo, Ill., and 
after soaring to the heights of oratory 
one evening last week his mind remained 
aloft while his body came down to earth 
and after the meeting was over his sub- 
conscious mind directed his footsteps out 
of the grounds in which the meeting was 
held and told him to go home. Nothing 
loath, he seized upon one of the many 
Fords parked in the vicinity of the Chau- 
tauqua grounds. 

The machine looked and acted very much 
like his own car and he set sail for Moline 
and home, seemingly contented. He had 
proceeded some distance when it occurred 
to him to look about and he saw an ex- 
ceedingly attractive young woman in the 
rear seat. Their look of amazement was 
mutual. The Reverend Haney got out, 
looked at the number plate of the car 
and his mind came back to earth with a 
dull thud. The thought that he, a minister 
of the gospel, should have stolen a motor 
ear and furthermore, kidnapped a young 
and comely maiden, so befogged his mind 
that he, the orator who had held his au- 
dience in the palm of his hand a few 
minutes before, found difficulty in locat- 
ing enough of his usual phraseology prop- 
erly to apologize to his unknown passenger. 
During his struggle to tell her of his mis- 
take, a fleet-footed youth arrived on the 
scene and wanted to know what he meant 
by kidnapping his girl and filching his 
car. 

Explanations followed and the pastor 
found his own car. Now he is busy con- 
vincing some the wags of the vicinity 
that he was a victim of circumstances. 





OHIO J. P.’S CAN’T COLLECT FINES 

Columbus, O., Aug. 28—The speed trap in- 
dustry in Ohio has been dealt a body blow 
in an opinion just handed down by the 
attorney general’s office ruling that town- 
ship justices of the peace have no right to 
collect fines in speed cases. 

This followed a letter by Richard H. 
Lee, president of the Ohio State Automo- 
bile Association, to State Auditor A. V. 
Donahey asking his examiners to look for 
the amount of fines so collected on the 
books of township justices. The auditor 
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put the question up to the attorney gen- 
eral, and an opinion was delivered uphold- 
ing Lee’s contentions. 

This opinion holds that peace justices do 
not have final jurisdiction in speed cases, 
but should only bind over to the probate 
court or court of common pleas. The 
opinion also holds that all motorists from 
whom fines have been wrongfully collected 
have the right to recover such amounts. 
Members of clubs in the state association 
will be asked to notify their headquarters 
that demand may be made for restitution. 
It is not known how many thousands of dol- 
lars may have to be restored to motorists. 





DOLLAR SIGN IMPORTANT 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 27—The absence of 
the dollar sign from the figures on a re- 
pair bill made out on an ordinary letter 
head caused the Bart S. Adams Tire Co. to 
lose its case when it tried to collect a bill 
through the courts. The company sued H. 
A. Fuller for $272.69 and obtained a judg- 
ment in the justice of the peace’s court. 
Fuller appealed and the circuit court sus- 
tained a motion to quash the execution be- 
cause the bill, as made out for the court’s 
action, was on an ordinary letter head 
and the dollar sign did not appear before 
the 272.69. The judge called the bill ‘‘a 
unique defective document.’’ 
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Puts Stolen Cars 
ona laxi Basis 


Cleveland Jurist Fines Boy 
Thieves a Fixed Sum 


Per Hour 


LEVELAND, O., Aug. 26—If you have 

to pay taxi fines for joy-riding in 
somebody else’s car, why not take a taxi 
in the first place? So the five East Cleve- 
land boys who admitted they took cars for 
joy rides might reason now that Judge 
Addams, of the juvenile court, has passed 
judgment on them. They were sentenced 
to pay 35 cents an hour for the time they 
had used the cars before midnight and 25 
cents an hour for the time after midnight. 
The judge also imposed the restriction that 
they earn the money for this payment and 
paroled them in the care of their parents 
while they are doing it. 

This is the first instance on record of a 
judge assessing a fine in such a manner. 
The judge declared he thought this plan 
better as a punishment than putting the 


‘boys in jail or having their parents pay 


their fines. 


Lirst — GX 






NO. 983—SQUARE TOWER CLIFF PALACE, MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 


MAN Y relics of prehistoric days are to be found in the great Southwest and seekers of 

the long-forgotten race relics find many instances of rare gift in fashioning things which 
is not in evidence nowadays. The above shows the architecture of the old cliff dwellings, 
many of which dot the area known as Mesa Verde National Park. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the ninety-third of a series of illustrations and thumb-nall 
sketches of the scenic and historic wonders of America to be published in Motor Age for the 
purpose of calling the attention of motorists to the points -f interest in their own country. 
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Fords in Hippodrome 


Change in Retailing Plans Trans- 
forms Skating Rink Into 
Salesroom 


President of Moving Picture Com- 
pany Heads Nashville Agency 


HICAGO, Aug. 28—One result of the 
& recent change in the plans for market- 
ing Fords is the transformation of a hippo- 
drome into a salesroom for motor cars. 
Tony Sudekum, president of a company 
operating a string of moving picture the- 
aters in the South, is now the head of the 
Hippodrome Automobile Co., in Nashville, 
and the Nashville hippodrome is to be 
remodeled as a salesroom. The hippodrome 
was erected for a skating rink and dance 
hall and was used for the motor car show 
in Nashville last year. Two other con- 
cerns, the Blackwood Automobile Co. and 
the Wilson-Lawrence Co., will sell Fords 
in Nashville, and sales will be made on 
terms if desired. 

Thirteen instead of ten agencies will be 
established in St. Louis, Mo. These will 
be under a supervisor whose duty will be 
to see that the Ford agency plan is ad- 
hered to. The giving of an extra spark 
plug to a customer will be considered price- 
cutting and will forfeit the agency. All 
agents must attend weekly meetings at the 
assembly plant. A syndicate offered to 
establish the St. Louis agencies, but the 
offer was declined. 

Dallas, Tex., is to have five agencies; 
Duluth, Minn., four; Tacoma, Wash., two; 
Richmond, Va., four, and Omaha, Neb., 
now has five and prospects of two more. 
Small country towns, where there is but 
one or two agents, will not be affected by 
the new plans. 

The Denver branch has established seven 
limited agencies and intends to contract 
with two, or possibly three, more agents 
within the next few days. Some of the 
agencies are already in new buildings with 
plenty of space, and at least two of them 
intend to build additions. 

No arrangements have been made by the 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada to change its 
selling organization at the present time, 
but all managers of Ford branches through- 
out Canada are seriously considering the 
advisability of adopting the same scheme 
and service stations as are coming into 
effect in the larger towns and cities of the 
United States. 





PROPER MUNICIPAL SIGNS 

Dayton, O., Aug. 28—Dayton is leading 
a state-wide movement that will benefit 
every city, town and village taking it up. 
The Greater Dayton Association, through 
its good roads committee, has come for- 
ward with a plan so attractive that its 
general adoption seems a foregone con- 
clusion. When it is put into effect the 
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tourist will no longer be at sea as to his 
location or the identity of the places 
through which he drives. 

The plan is to have every municipality 
place signs at the corporate limits on main 
highways giving the name of the town, 
something about its best features as well 
as road information for autoists. 

Many of the smaller communities have 
signboards extending a welcome or thank- 
you as the case may be, These are gen- 
erally for the purpose of warning motorists 
to close their mufflers and reduce speed. 
The greatest opportunity in the world to 
advertise these attractive places is missed 
by failure to put the name of the place 
on the sign. It ought to be the first word, 
in big letters to be easily read even at 
night by rays of headlights. 

Secretary J. M. Guild, of the Greater 
Dayton Association, who fathered the 
movement, already has received assurances 
that the project will be adopted in a large 
number of places and is meeting with such 
favor that it is expected the signs will 
appear all over Ohio within a month. The 
advertising value to the different commun- 
ities was immediately recognized and the 
progressive ones will erect the signs, if 
not by public action, then by a progressive 
citizen taking it up on his own account. 


Haynes Co. Taken Over 


New York Corporation Is to 
Pay Old Stockholders 
$4,500,000 


NDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Aug. 25—By a 
| deal made last week the stock of the 
Haynes Automobile Co., of Indiana, will 
be taken up by the Haynes Automobile Co. 
of New York, a holding corporation, a con- 
siderations of $4,500,000 being paid to the 
stockholders of the Indiana corporation in 
addition to receiving half of the stock of 
the holding company. 

Horace C. Stilwell, a promoter of Ander- 
son, Ind., who represents New York finan- 
ciers, signed an agreement with the stock- 
holders of the Haynes company on August 
23. The agreement provides that 90 days 
shall be given the New York group to con- 
summate the deal. The holding company 
is to have 600,000 shares of stock. Each 
stockholder in the present Haynes company 
is to receive six shares of the holding com- 
pany ’s stock for each share of the present 
stock. It is proposed to place the other 
half of the holding company’s stock on the 
market. The agreement provides that the 
present stockholders are to elect half of 
the board of directors. 

Acording to announcements coming from 
Kokomo, A, G. Sieberling, who has been 
manager of the company for the last 3 
years, and his assistants will remain in 
charge, should the deal be consummated. 
Plans already are under discussion for plac- 
ing a cheaper car on the market to be 
known as the Junior Haynes. 
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Farmer Wants Tractor 


Design and Size Are Problems 
Found at the Bloom- 
ington Show 


Variation in the Types Delays 
the Making of Sales 


LOOMINGTON, Ill. Aug. 25—The 
Illinois farmer who visited the 5-day 
tractor demonstration held here this week 
is not concerned over whether he shall buy 
a tractor or not. He has already settled 
that question. He has made up his mind 
that he must have a tractor and he is go- 
ing to buy one. The problem that is wor- 
rying him today is what tractor he will 
buy. His vexing problems are what size 
of machine and what type of machine. 
Size and type confuse him immeasurably. 
The attendance was much larger than 
exhibitors had anticipated. The opinion 
was expressed very freely that although 
the numbers were not quite so great as at 
Fremont, the demonstration was quite as 
successful from a business point of view. 
Perhaps the reduced attendance may part- 
ly be explained by the fact that Henry 
Ford and his new tractor were not present. 
The attitude of the farmer towards trac- 
tors was well answered by the fact that at 
Wednesday’s demonstration more than 
5,000 motor cars were on hand, a large per- 
centage of these being farmer’s machines. 
One of the most serious handicaps to 
the more rapid development of the tractor 
business is the very apparent uncertainty 
of tractor manufacturers as to the most 
suitable type of tractor. Frequently a farm- 
er asking for information, finds that he 
cannot get any convincing advice regard- 
ing the size of machine best suited to his 
requirements. The position is not im- 
proved by the attitude of more than one 
of the old implement manufacturers, as 
several of these concerns are making a 
needlessly wide range of machines. When 
one firm has six machines all quite differ- 
ent, the tendency is to put it up to the 
farmer to decide what he wants rather 
than to advise him to have one or another. 
When it is obvious that the manufacturer 
has not made up his mind as to which is 
the best type, the farmer’s confidence is 
naturally not very swift in coming. 





ARMY MAY CAUSE IDEAL TRUCK 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 26—Military 
transport experts believe efforts to develop 
a motor truck capable of meeting the 
needs of the army campaigning along the 
Texas border and in Mexico will cause the 
manufacture of an ideal truck for com- 
mercial use within the next 2 or 3 years. 
The army transport board has been in ses- 
sion here recently considering the prep- 
aration of specifications for each type of 
truck required by the army, upon which 
motor car makers will be invited to bid. 
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The board found that the tests to which 
the army trucks were subjected on the 
border and in Mexico were the most severe 
that had been in any part of the world. 
The conditions of service were quite ab- 
normal, yet the performance of some of the 
trucks was remarkably good. Experts of 
the S .A. E., acting on the suggestion of 
the board, now are on the Mexican border 
studying at first hand the unusual condi- 
tions of weather, sandy grit and alkali ex- 
isting there, with a view to the still fur- 
ther improvement of the army trucks. 





TO EXHIBIT ELECTRICS 

New York, Aug. 28—Electric vehicles, 
‘both passenger and commercial, as well as 
various accessories, will hold a prominent 
place in the New York Electrical Exposi- 
tion of 1916, which will be held at Grand 
Central Palace, October 11 to 21. A test 
run of unusual interest is now being 
planned for the exposition. Among the 
passenger vehicles to be shown will be the 
Baker, R. & L., and Detroit. Among the 
exhibitors of commercial vehicles will be 
the General Vehicle Co. and the Ward Mo- 
tor Vehicle Co. The Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Co., and the Electric Storage Battery 
‘Co. will also have exhibits. 





REPUBLIC TRUCK REFINANCES 

New York, Aug. 25—Conservative finane- 
ung has been undertaken by the Republic 
Motor Truck Co., Alma, Mich., in offering 
$750,000 of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred of $100 par through George H. Burr 
& Co., of New York. 

Of an authorized capitalization of $1,- 
000,000 preferred stock, $750,000 has been 
issued. None of the 62,500 shares of com- 
mon, which have been authorized, has been 
issued, nor has it any par value. 

The entire proceeds of this issue of stock 
will go into the treasury of the company 
to care for the development of its busi- 
ness, the nature of which have been 
rumored, but not officially made public. 
According to an audit by Price Waterhouse 
& Co., the balance sheet of June 30, 1916, 
with the addition of the new capital, will 
show tangible assets of over 210 per cent. 





WILLYS STOCK INCREASE 

Toledo, O., Aug. 26—Following the action 
taken by the directors of the company sev- 
eral weeks ago, the outstanding capital of 
the Willys-Overland company has been in- 
creased from $22,500,000 to $37,500,000 by 
the issuance of $15,000,000 new stock. A 
meeting of the board of directors to act 
formally on the plan was held and unani- 
mous consent was given to the proposition. 

Ownership of the Willys-Overland com- 
mon is strongly centralized in President 
John N. Willys, and $7,500,000 of the new 
issue has been taken by the dominating 
interests. J. S. Bache & Co., and C. D. 
Barney & Co., of New York, have under- 
written the new stock, which will be of- 
fered to present stockholders at 44. About 
one-half of the new issue it is reported has 
‘been sold. 
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Dealers Boost Show 


Milwaukee Agents Are Touring 
Wisconsin to Arouse 
Interest 


To Cover 1,000 Miles by End of 
the Present Week 


ILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 28—Special 

telegram—If the enthusiasm which 
has marked the first day of the tour of the 
Milwaukee motor car dealers indicate any- 
thing, the 1916 fair should be the best in 
years. There are thirty-six cars carrying 
156 men and they covered 105 miles today 
and made seven stops. At each stop the 
white-hatted and dustered army parked 
the cars in the center of the town, paraded 
the downtown section with canes and a lit- 
tle German band and wound up with an 


appeal to the state by the mayor, D. W. 
Hoan, of Milwaukee. 


The conquest of Wisconsin by motor 
dealers of the state began this morn- 
ing, and by Saturday noon, September 2, 
a majority of the 3,000,000 inhabitants of 
this commonwealth is expected to be won 
over to a full understanding of the profit 
to be gained by attending the 1916 state 
fair at Milwaukee, where one of the main 
attractions will be the second annual motor 
show of the Milwaukee Automobile Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


It is doubtful if any booster expe- 
dition to advertise a state fair or a motor 
show has ever equalled this tour, purely 
a sociability run, in which forty Milwau- 
kee dealers, nearly all of them state agents, 
are participating at their own expense and 
putting brand new cars through their best 
paces over a route and under conditions 
rivalling the famous Wisconsin reliability 
tours of former years. 

The idea was originated a year ago, when 
the M. A. D. made its first concerted and 
organized effort to put on a show at State 
Fair park which would rival the best pre- 
vious effort at a comprehensive exposition 
of the motor car industry for the benefit of 
the 100,000 or more people from every 
part of the state who travel to Milwaukee 
each year to see the state fair. Only a 
short time was available to make arrange- 
ments, but despite the handicap, the 
booster tour was so big a success that 
it bore repetition on a large scale. 

Approximately 1,000 miles, covering the 
most populated sections of Wisconsin, will 
have been traversed when the tour returns 
to Milwaukee next Saturday. The district 
includes all of southern and central Wis- 
consin; the great Fox river valley; the 
Door county peninsula fruit belt, and the 
west shore of Lake Michigan, from the 
top to the bottom of the state. Included 
in this territory are more than 1,000,000 
people, who furnish the major part of 
the annual attendance at the state fair, 
and the larger portion of the people who 
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directly or indirectly are patrons of Mil- 
waukee motor car dealers. 

This year’s tour is a cumulative effort 
to stimulate interest in the motor car; in 
the state fair; in the good roads movement, 
and in the proper and courteous use of the 
self-propelled vehicle. With this in view, 
the M. A. D. has as its especial guests 
the governor of the state; the mayor of 
Milwaukee, and the leaders in highway 
improvement. Each will be expected to 
do his part at any appointed time. 

By some unusual coincidence, each night 
control selected will furnish the means for 
bathing parties, water carnivals and the 
like. These cities are Madison, with its 
four large lakes; Green Lake, on Green 
lake; Sturgeon Bay, on Green bay; Green 
Bay, on the same water, and Elkhart Lake, 
on the big sheet of water by the same 
name. 

The big Machinery hall, near the main 
gate of the fair grounds, is again in the 
exclusive possession of the M.A. D. It has 
been laid out in 72 spaces, in which eighty- 
five makes of cars will be shown, together 
with the twenty-five to thirty accessory 
and supply exhibits. 

As the result of the great success 
achieved by the M. A. D. in 1915 with its 
State Fair show, it is learned that dealers’ 
organizations in fourteen other states have 
followed the example and are conducting 
shows in connection with the state fairs 
this year. 

A 10-cent admission fee is charged by 
the M. A. D., the object being to confine 
the attendance to those who believe it 
worth while a dime to gain entrance to 
an exhibition of this kind, and to keep out 
a horde of children. The receipts, after 
expenses are paid, are pro-rated among 
the exhibitors, it being understood that 
the expense account will contain a liberal 
donation to the good roads organizations 
of Wisconsin. 





COLUMBUS FALL SHOW OPENS 


Columbus, O., Aug. 28—The fall motor 
show, held in conjunction with the Ohio 
state fair opened today to last a week. It 
is given under the auspices of the Colum- 
bus Automobile Show Co., an organization 
composed of the dealers of the Buckeye 
capital. 

A huge building formerly known as the 
South Machinery Hall was given over to 
the display of pleasure cars and motor 
trucks. The building is elaborately dec- 
orated for the occasion. 

No extra charge is made for the show 
as all visitors to the fair are admitted free 
to the motor exhibit. Thirty-nine passen- 
ger cars and a number of trucks are on 
exhibition. 


Correct Liberty Wheelbase 


The wheelbase of the Liberty car is 115 
inches and not 116 inches, as announced in 
the advertisement of the Liberty Motor 
Car Co., in the issue of Motor Age for 
August 10. 
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HERE is a man living in Massachu- 
7 setts who is a corner-stone in the mo- 
tor car industry, a pillar in the good roads 
movement, a pioneer for preparedness, a 
eommander of the forces that fight illiter- 
acy, a pilot leading farmers and merchants 
out of the shoals of freight congestion— 
and it. is quite probable that you have 
never heard his name. He is a man who 
owns a palatial home but travels about 
in all climates, meeting with much discom- 
fort, who held valuable business interests 
but gave them up for a financially un- 
profitable work, who was a civil en- 
gineer, but now devotes many hours to 
the composition of books and pamphlets, 
who, as the president of a great association, 
seeks neither subscriptions nor donations 
yet spends thousands of dollars annually 
in a rational and comprehensive national 
campaign — for the one object of good 
roads. 

Who is the man behind this good road 
movement? Why is he interested in good 
roads? How does he happen to be active 
in the movement? Why should he spend 
thousands of dollars yearly where there is 
no opportunity for financial return? What 
are his plans and what does he hope to 
gain for his labor and money? These are 
interesting questions and they produce an 
interesting answer. He is Charles Henry 
Davis, president of the National Highways 
Association. 


Countenance a Criterion 

Many people claim men cannot be 
gauged by facial expressions. If that is 
true Mr. Davis is an excellent example of 
the exception to the rule. You look at 
some men and think of despair, at others 
and think of sorrow. You observe Charles 
Henry Davis and think of energy, deter- 
mination, honesty and kindliness. And 
his appearance, as you shall presently dis- 
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Charles Henry Davis, president 
of the National Highways Associa- 
tion and enthusiastic road builder 


cover, does not ‘belie him in th least. 

He is a man of more than average height, 
heavily built, but athletic. Brown eyes, 
grey hair that was once dark, a straight, 
firm mouth, a broad, square jaw and a high 
and wide forehead. 


Add to them a glance that can frown 
meaningly, smile frequently and which 
speaks volumes for his tenacity; a voice 
that talks quietly and evenly, but tells you 
that its owner believes that he knows what 
he knows; a hand-clasp that is strong and 
firm, and a dynamic something that seems 
to radiate from him and infect those about 
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—and you will see Charles Henry Davis 
much as I have. 

He looks like, acts like and is—a power- 
ful, forcible, working machine. He talks 
quickly and readily; he observes and com- 
prehends easily and with directness, he 
writes with fluency and brevity. 

His conversation is dotted with a word 
that is expressive of the man. As he talks 
of past deeds or future plans, you hear 
him say, ‘‘what could be more obvious?’’ 
or, ‘‘that was the obvious thing to do,’’ or, 
‘‘it is obvious that there could be no other 
plan.’’ That ability to select and to do 
the obvious thing is his great forte, his 
principal asset. 

When he talks of motor cars his face 
lights though he speaks in a serious strain. 
He believes that motor cars are in their 
infancy and that they are one of the 
greatest forces for the health and wealth 
of future generations. He is certain that 
the high-priced cars of today will soon be- 
come a thing of the past and that the fu- 
ture machine will be 400 per cent better at 
twenty-five per cent of the present cost. 
Devotes Much Time to Roads 

A discussion of motor cars leads to the 
topic that is, at present, nearest to Mr. 
Davis’ thoughts and desires—the subject 
of road-building, road improvement, road 
campaigning. As the president of the 
National Highways Association, he is de- 
voting most of his time to roads. He 
found in past years that the obvious way 
to build up a road-making machinery in- 
dustry in which he was interested, was to 
campaign for better roads. Since he en- 
tered into the work, he discovered, as he 
puts it, that his left hand could not watch 
his right and do its own work also, and 
regarding road development as infinitely 
more important because of the vast social 
benefits that will eventually come through 
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it, he gave up his personal financial inter- 
ests and now devotes his time to bring 
about good roads everywhere for the Amer- 
ican people. 

The National Highways Association is 
an organization of a national character, 
an educational force for good roads, a 
publisher of national highways literature 
and maps, a crystalizer of public sentiment 
and a means of directing that sentiment to 
the goal of accomplishment. The associa- 
tion has many thousands of members in 
every state. It has issued more than 500 
maps, pamphlets, bulletins and circulars, 
many of which have been devised or writ- 
ten by Mr. Davis, to a total circulation 
of more than 15,000,000 copies and it has 
conducted a correspondence on road build- 
ing of several hundred thousand letters. 

Mr. Davis has himself traveled more 
than 350,000 miles of roads by motor car 
and claims the world’s amateur record. 
Good Roads His Hobby 

He talks with great enthusiasm and 
earnestness as he tells of the vast good 
that must come with better highways. 
‘‘The Roosevelt Country Life Commis- 
sion,’’ he says, ‘‘found a universal de- 
mand for good schools and good roads. 
But this was putting the cart before the 
horse. Without good roads first there 
could be no good schools. It has always 
been and is, impossible for good schools 
to exist where there are impassable high- 
ways. I was passing through Ohio at one 
time and found roads so impassable that 
children were forced to miss school for 
days at a time when it rained. There are 
2,000,000 miles of roads in the United 
States and but 200,000 miles may be called 
passable. That is why I am in the road 
improvement work. Better roads mean 
better industrial and military preparedness, 
less freight congestion, less illiteracy, 
more travel in America, lower cost of 
farm products and a greater brotherhood 
of the American people. They mean social, 
moral, commercial, industrial, material, 
educational and personal benefits.’’ 
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‘‘Tiliteracy makes poverty and crime. 
Why not use our less fortunate brothers in 
the building of good roads everywhere and 
give them brawn, brain and heart while 
preventing more crime in the future by 
insuring our children education? Road 
work can also be used to give employment 
to the great numbers who are out of work. 
This, too, will prevent crime.’’ 

Mr. Davis comes from an old American 
family and is descended from the Motts 
of Long Island, New York, and the Cof- 
fins and Folgers of Nantucket. James 
Mott, his great grandfather, was born 
June 20, 1788, on Long Island. He was a 
school teacher and later a successful mer- 
ehant in Philadelphia. 

Quaker Descendant 

Charles Henry Davis is himself a Quaker 
and he is one of the few modern men who 
takes his religion seriously enough to ap- 
ply its principles to his home, business and 
professional life. ‘‘Only that which is 
good for the community is good for the 
individual,’’ is a Quaker principle that Mr. 
Davis firmly believes and acts upon. His 
great grandmother, Lucretia Mott, the fa- 
mous preacher, once said, ‘‘Truth for au- 
thority, not authority for truth.’’ This 
has been the guiding spirit of the Davis 
family. 

Mr. Davis was born May 4, 1865, and hag 


had an exceptional education, but may well © 


be called a self-made man in spite of it. 
Up to his sixteenth year he was educated 
in public schools and private institutions 
both abroad and at home. From 1881 to 
1885 he studied scientific courses, mining 
engineering and civil engineering, finally 
graduating as a civil engineer from the 
Columbia University in New York. He was 
one of ten honor men and led the class of 
fifty members with an average of more 
than ninety-seven points out of a possible 
hundred. 

Mr. Davis has been or is connected with 
many enterprises numbering in all about 
thirty-five of maximum importance. He 
has been or is a member of eighty-four 
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organizations, clubs and scientific associa-. 
tions. | 

In the business world he is known as 
a high-priced man who believes in a square 
deal, both to clients and to workmen. His 
father and grandfather believed in a 
square deal and Mr. Davis follows in their 
steps. When you ask him a question you 
may be sure, if it is answered, that it will 
be the truth as he knows it, and you know 
the truth behind his statements by the 
very emphasis, the straight-forwardness, 
the sincerity of the man. 

He has written many books and pamph- 
lets discussing electric traction, car build- 
ing, and so forth, and he is the author of 
more articles, pamphlets and circulars on 
roads and road building than most, if not 
all his contemporaries, 

Do not gather from what I have written 
of Charles Henry Davis, that he hoards 
his hours for work. Do not think that the 
man does not play. You would be wrong. 
He works like a fleet of 2-ton trucks and 
plays like a track full of 60-horsepower 
racers; and his pastimes and pleasures, like 
his mind and body, are big, wholesome, 
genuine. He loves the sea and he believes 
in the future of the motor car. He owns 
motor cars, power boats, sailing boats and 
facing boats, and he has a boathouse with 
quarters for his crew, who are always 
ready for him. 

Road Builder at Home 

At home Mr. Davis is again different 
from the ordinary. He has a home in 
South Yarmouth on Cape Cod that is 
unique, beautiful, comfortable. It is made 
of three old-fashioned houses and a barn 
and is called the House of Seven Chimneys. 
His office, as unique and novel as the home, 
occupies space once used for a boat house. 

This is the man who heads the work of 
road building in America, the president of 
the National Highways Association. <A 
man above men, a man who will do what 
he sets out to do, a man who will make 
the roads of America into good roads as 
surely as he keeps his abilities together. 
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Evolution of Thermos 
the Bottle 


By Ruth Sanders 


HE principle that heat or cold cannot 
. penetrate a vacuum has been known 
since the time of the ancients, but the idea 
has never been made practical use of until 
the invention of the motor car. 

Thermos the Bottle was born a scant 
twelve years ago. 

A decade ago it was introduced in Amer- 
ica. Since then more than 10,000,000 have 
been sold in this country alone. 

Petit and Dulong, both of the nineteenth 
century, determined conclusively that a 
vacuum space would prevent the transmis- 
sion of heat from one body to another. 
Dewar went so far as to make a practical 
bottle with a vacuum jacket in 1873, but 
it was too fragile for ordinary use. Even 
M. d’Arsonval’s use of such a receptacle 
for storing liquid air could not pop- 
ularize it. 

Then another vacuum-jacketed bottle 
was invented by Rheinhold Burger of 
Berlin in 1904. The invention was a suc- 
cess from the beginning of its history, and 
Burger named it Thermos the Bottle. 

The idea is simplicity itself. 

It is that one glass bottle is placed inside 
of another with an air space between, and 
the air is pumped out, leaving a vacuum. 

What Burger did was to add a metal pro- 
tective casing to the bottle evolved from 
the experiments of these former men and 
place small pads of asbestos between the 
two walls to relieve the strain on the neck 
of the inner bottle. 

Thermos the Bottle was the first logical 
application of this simple principle. And 
today it is being manufactured and sold by 
the millions. 

‘*Keeps contents hot 24 hours; cold 72 
hours,’’ is the motto of this, one of the 
world’s greatest inventions, and it does it. 

Originally of an expensive nature, Ther- 
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The de luxe edition; described on next page 


* mos the Bottle reached only the well-to-do 
in its tadpole days. 


Next, it became a necessary luxury, espe- 
cially for the sportsman and the motorist. 

The explorer in the arctic regions could 
go out on the coldest day and open the bot- 
tle hours afterward, and there would be the 
hot liquid just as when poured in the 
heated room. 

Or, one could do as Richard Harding 
Davis did and take a Thermos bottle filled 
with broken ice into the African Congo at 
the equator. The ice Davis took in this 
way was the first ice ever exhibited in that 
part of the world. 

Today, Thermos the Bottle is no longer 
a luxury but a necessity. It is cheaper 
than ice in the long run and may take the 
place of ice in many uses some day, as has 
been predicted. 

Starting as a flask only, Thermos the 
Bottle has grown and taken unto itself new 
missions. 

Carafes and jugs keep water, tea, coffee 


and other liquids icy cold or piping hot. 

Food jars, whose wide mouths distin- 
guish them from the Thermos bottle, pre- 
serve ice cream, butter, salads, casseroles 
and like things at the desired temperatures. 

Lunch kits provide the school child and 
the laborer with the benefits of hot food 
and drink in winter and cold foods and 
drink in summer. 

When the workman’s lunch kit was in- 
troduced, the manufacturers tried it out 
through special sales in Norwich, Bridge- 
port, New London, New Haven, Conn., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Newark, N. J. The re- 
sult was more than 1,000 sales a week for 
each place. 

The workman’s lunch kits sell for $2, 
$2.25, $2.50 and $2.75. The case is strongly 
constructed of black seal embossed fiber 
with reinforced metal corners and metal 
eatch, gum metal finish, and contains a 
metal lunch box 10 by 5% by 4 inches with 
sanitary interior finish, removable for 
cleaning. 











Cases for Thermos the Bottle and his companion lunch bor 
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Thermos bottles are as low as $1.25; the carafe, as $3.25 


Thermos cases are built especially for 
Thermos the Bottle and the companion 
lunch box. They vary in size, material and 
price. Wicker cases that are light and com- 
pact and still give good protection are 
from $1.75 to $4, depending on the size 
and number of bottles to be contained. 

And there is an English wicker luncheon 
basket. The plates and cups and saucers 
are of unbreakable enamel; the knives and 
forks of Sheffield steel. Parties of two, 
four and six persons are considered. Prices 
range from $22.50 for a set for two per- 
sons to $37.50 and $50 for sets for six 
persons, depending on the number and 
variety of articles included. 

But the crowning glory and supreme de 
luxe edition of 12-year-old Thermos the 
Bottle is the motor restaurant. 





The English wicker basket 


It is fully equipped for away-from-home 
luncheons; is built strongly and compactly, 
and is dust and water-proof. The outside 
trimmings are nickel-plated heavy brass. 


The restaurant comes fitted for four and 
for six persons. 


That for four persons contains four 
plates, four napkins, four knives, four 
forks, four wicker-covered glasses, two but- 
ter or preserve jars, one wicker-covered 
condiment bottle, two food boxes, one salt 
and one pepper shaker and two pint bot- 
tles, 


For six persons the motor restaurant con- 
fains six plates, six napkins, six knives, 





six forks, six wicker-covered glasses, two 
butter or preserve jars, one tablespoon, two 
food boxes, one salt and one pepper shaker 
and two quart bottles. 


Both of the preceding restaurants are in 
red lined black patent leather for the ton- 
neau of the motor ear. The first sells for 
$50; the second for $60. 


Elbert Hubbard, of the Philistine, in- 
cluded Thermos the Bottle in the Seven 
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No. 3 


Care should be taken in the selection 
of a cold cream. There are so many ex- 
cellent preparations on the market, it is 
difficult to recommend any one. A good 
pharmacist or a good masseuse can sug- 
gest one for you. But be sure both your 
eream and powder are pure. 


Ordinary skins should have superfatted 
soaps; moist skins should have glycerine, 
or alkali, soaps. This is a good rule to 
follow in selecting your soap. If you can 
find no soap agreeable to your skin, or if 
you prefer something else, use 1 pound 
bran and 44 pound starch in bags, 2 ounces 
in each bag. Put the bags in boiling 
water and when cool, squeeze them out. 
They are for use as washrags. Besides 
cleansing, this softens and whitens the 
skin. Though, some soaps do all this also. 





Whether cleansing the face with soap 
or with cold cream, there are a few gen- 
eral directions as to the rubbing which 
well might be mentioned here. Rub the 
lower part of the cheeks with an upward 
stroke. It is excellent to sit with the chin 
in the palms, thus pushing the flesh of 
the face upward. The cheeks under the 
eyes should be rubbed horizontally on the 
forehead also, but rub up and down be- 
tween the eyes. 


Modern Wonders of the World, along with 
the electric trolley-car, the incandescent 
lamp, the telephone, the use of concrete, 
the motor car and the steel-skeleton sky- 
scraper. 


. He also contended that its use meant 
happiness and length of days and that the 
Seventh Wonder of the World, as he called 
it, should be known and utilized by every 
family, rich or poor, the whole world 
through. 


‘“T saw by the papers a few days ago 
that some woman in New York had given 
$2,500 for buying ice to keep milk sweet 
for the use of bottle babies,’’ he wrote at 
one time. ‘‘Evidently this worthy woman 
knew nothing of the scientific principle, 
the Thermos bottles, otherwise she would 
have applied her money in a better way 
than in buying ice for people who have no 
iceboxes. The cold milk could be bottled 
at the laboratory or the milk depot and 
given out in Thermos bottles, so it would 
keep for days, if not weeks. This method 
of preserving milk is working a big reduc- 
tion in infant mortality.’’ 


The mere fact that the world has done 
without it all these centuries is enough to 
insure a steady growth in its appreciation 
and utilization, a growth that promises to 
be as rapid in the next decade as it has 
been in the last decade with its millions 
of sales. 





A TRAILING CHEF 


To avoid some of that luncheon worry 
while motoring, why not make use of the 
fireless cooker abroad as well as at home? 
Some of the cookers which are in use in 
the home come in sizes small enough to 
carry along in the car; others are built for 
that purpose. Several motorists have made 
the cooker an essential, giving it a place 
of honor on the trailer when starting on an 
extended tour. 


The other day when walking through 
Marshall Field’s, what did I find but a very 
inexpensive motoring specialty which 
might be used as a combination fireless 
cooker and refrigerator, called the Aervoid. 
It is said to keep food or liquid hot 6 
hours, or cold 14 hours, and keep ice cream 
without ice 3 hours. This is one of the 
best motor car specialties this firm is ad- 
vertising this month. It is moderate in 


size as well as in price, $9.85, and bids fair 
to fill a long-felt want. 
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For the Motorist Who Believes in Preparedness 


Left—Wind-proof smoked glasses which protect 
from sun and headlight make driving more pleasant. 
Price, $5.50 











These goggles can be worn 
over glasses with comfort. 
Price, $2 a pair 





A warm vest? This felt one can 
be buttoned high or worn low. Gray, 
green and brown. Price, $5.50 

















Silk mohair. duster, same 


style as white linen. Half a How clean and _ cool 
dozen colors. Prices, $15 to this white linen duster 
' $20 looks, and military also, Coats also have detach- 


with its standing collar able features. Note rub- 
and straight cut. Price, berized lining with glove 
$15 snaps. Price, $27.50 


Styies on this page from Auto Supply Co 
New York 









Shirred wrists make these gauntlets  . 
for women “different.” Gray, tan and ee | — ae ee 
black. Price, $4.50 ee ee | 


Left—This coat has a detaehable lining Notice reinforced palm in this short driving 
also and selis at the same price, $27.50 Photos by Lazarnick, New York glove. Black and tan. Price, $3.25 
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Full of ancient color and fervor is the Buffalo Dance, 
one of the many unimal dances which the Pueblos of the Southwest observe 
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The Southwest—Our Quaint, Aboriginal Corner — 


ANY paths lead the motorist through 

the wonders of the Southwest. Each 
path has its own appeal as to interest; all 
touch the quaintest of our corners. 

But the road from Acoma to Gallup is 
the first path to Zuni west of Santa Fe— 
Zuni, what is left of the famous ‘‘Seven 
Cities of Cibola,’’ whose fabled gold in- 
spired the discovery of New Mexico in 
1539 and later the most marvelous expedi- 
tions ever made on this continent. 

Coronada, the greatest explorer and the 
first Caucasian to enter New Mexico, and 
other Spanish world-finders came first to 
Zuni and thence pushed on to the Rio 
Grande and to the making of unparalleled 
heroic history. 

About 35 miles from Gallup, the road 
ends where the sky bends down to Arizona 
in the west and the Towa-Yalleni—Moun- 
tain of the Sacred Corn—guards the east. 

The motorist will find hospitality here 
surely in the typical Zuni interior of clean, 
whitewashed walls and beamed ceiling of 
great unhewn logs. At one end of the 
great room of the Zuni house stands the 
mealing stones, slabs of malpais, slanted to 
the floor at angles of 45 degrees and boxed 
with stone. 

Meal is ground by the women, who kneel 
and with a smaller stone rub the corn up 
and down, as if on a washboard, to crush 
it to meal. The air will be fragrant then 
with the odor of sweet corn and musical 
with the hum of the rubbed stones. 
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In Two Parts—Part Il 


By Ruth Sanders 


At the base of the walls is a low bench 
of white-washed adobe, which serves as 
a seat as well as a shelf for the blankets, 
which at night are spread on the floor for 
beds. Probably a row of water-jars with 
red and black decorations will color one 
corner, and a gay blanket in its loom, an- 
other. . 

The fireplaces in Zuni are triangular, 
near the door, and the pots are propped 
against the burning sticks. Such a scene 






differs little from those which the con- 
quistadores of three centuries ago knew. 

The men of Zuni sometimes sit in the 
houses and rub bits of turquoise beads upon 
flat stones in their laps to smooth them. 
Zuni silversmiths fashion the silver brace- 
lets from silver money—bracelets with a 
gap in the circle for the wrist. 

And just as the Navajos are blanket- 
weavers, so are the Zunis makers of pot- 
tery. Tradition rules the design and dec- 
oration, which is in mineral color obtained 
from the hills. Each design has its color. 


Methods of sewing and 
weaving have changed 
little since the time of 
the conquistadores 
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Men plant the corn and harvest; women 
grind the corn and make bread. Such is 
the division of labor in Zuni. Men tend 
the sheep and cattle and hunt rabbits; 
women cook the meat for the family. The 
men are the silversmiths, and knit and 
make the moccasins and do most of the 
sewing on American machines; the women 
are the potters and blanket-weavers. Men 
build the houses; women plaster, and build 
the ovens. All take care of the children. 

Not the least of interest to the Easterner 
are the ears of corn, which are red, yellow, 
blue, white, black, magenta, orange, lilac, 
pink and other colors. Corn is the Pueblo’s 
riches. With it he is happy. Without it 
he is poor indeed. 

Festival a Sacred Drama. 

The Shalako festival, near the end of 
November, is a sacred drama, held in the 
open to invoke the divine blessing upon 
new houses and to thank the gods for the 
harvests. All labor receives a new im- 
petus as it nears. Wagons of corn in the 
husk, beans in the pod and little round 
watermelons come in from the country. The 
huskers work all day on the housetops. 
Fresh meat swings from the rafters, and 
the women grind fresh corn. 

Shalako is a night ceremony, though the 
God of the Little Fire, trumpeter, comes 
in from the plains just before sundown. 
Zune mythology calls the Shalako gods 
couriers of the divine rainmakers, sta- 
tioned at each quarter of the compass, 
which in Zuni has six points—North, South, 
East, West, Zenith and Nadir. 

The Shalakos are represented in effigy, 
so gigantic are they. They are astonishing 
creatures, 10 feet or so high, with staring, 
painted eyes, horns for ears, and a hori- 
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Not home-loving Pueblos, but Navajos, living 
in their characteristic house, the hogan 


zontal wooden snout, which opens and shuts 
with a snap, and a headdress of eagle or 
turkey feathers. 7 

It is pitch dark when the Shalakos en- 
ter, and cold in November. As the giant 
gods sway into single file, with a snapping 
of snouts, a majestic chorus, a simple minor 


Like a sentinel on the 
housetops of old does 
this Hopi emerge from 
the roof 
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theme repeated again and again, fascinat- 
ing and compelling in the darkness, arises 
to make it worth while for anyone, 

Feasts of the land’s fatness await the 
Shalakos—meat stew, garnished with onions 
and chili peppers; blue wafer-bread of corn 
and gray wafer-bread of beans; wheaten 
loaves and frijoles; roasted pinion nuts 
and watermelons; and coffee. 

Dances Last Until Dawn 

Acoma, Laguna and even distant Hopi 
mesas; Navajos, the traditional enemies of 
the Zunis; and a few whites will be there. 
Until dawn tints the sky the singing and 
dancing will continue, and no spectator 
can sleep until all is over, for monitors 
arouse the drowsy here as at the Puritan 
services. 
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The intense earnestness of the dancers; 
the fineness of their fervor; the grace of 
the more or less nude figures, painted har- 
moniously and adorned with ornaments of 
shell and turquoise and silver and furry 
skins of wildcat or fox; the music of many 
voices in unison, now fierce, now low, ever 
of legendary meaning—where else can the 
like be found? 

Such scenes, the full description of which 
beggars mere words, equal the Passion 
Play and Shakespearian revivals in dra- 
matic fervor and magnificence. 

They Are ‘‘Peaceful’’ Folks 

After Zuni, with the glamor of Zuni and 
Zuni people in your memory, motor on to 
the land of the Moquis, or Hopis, who call 
themselves ‘‘peaceful’’ people and object 
to the nickname of Moqui, because Moqui 
means ‘‘dead’’ people. 

You ean reach this country of ‘‘ peace- 
ful’’ people through Keams’ Canyon, the 
trading-place for Oraibi. Within a circuit 
of 30 miles, eight pueblos are built on three 
mesas, and two of these, Oraibi and Walpi, 
alternate as the scene of the annual Snake 
Dance, long since gone from other pueblos. 

Most. remote from the civilization of the 
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pueblos is Hopi. Spanish 
influence, which so wonder- 
fully ruled the Southwest 
centuries ago, affected them 
least, and Saxon influence 
has practically missed them. 

The best weavers in 
America, except the once 
remarkable, but now less 
skillful, Navajos, the peo- 
ple of these eight pueblos 
follow the same customs of 
sewing and weaving that 
Coronado found among 
them. They are probably 
the best entertained people 
in the world. As they are 
farmers of an arid region, 
much of the year is free 
for lighthearted dance and 


song. 


It is not a common sight to 
see the Hopi woman ascending 
steps; the ladder as a means 
of entrance is more in use 


Passing time has brought little 
change here 


china, or masked dances. Ideally 
poetic is the Flute Dance. Intensely 
dramatic is the world-famous Snake 
Dance. 

At one time the Snake Dance was 
probably part of all Pueblo religious 
ceremonies; but, today, only the Hopi 
observe it. Each year the priests 
descend into the kivas, or council 
rooms, for the underground rites, 
which begin 9 days before the dance 
with the snakes. The dance takes 
place just before sundown and lasts 
about 35 minutes. 

The day of the Snake Dance is 
ushered in by a foot-race from the 
plains without to the pueblo. The 
runners appear as mere specks on 
the desert first, perhaps fifteen or 
twenty young men. The leader is 
greeted with shouts of approval from 
the spectators, who throng the roofs 
and the passageways. 

Snake Dance day is a busy day. 
Navajos come, eager to trade their 
blankets for American dollars, Hopis 
from other. pueblos hobnob with 
friends. White visitors stroll about. 


Grotesque are the Ka- 
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The children are excited. Kodaks are 
numerous. There is an air of expectancy 
over everything. 

As the afternoon shadows grow longer, 
the visitors gather about the plaza, where 
the dancers are to appear. A preference, 
however, is shown to the roofs and upper 
stories; the rattlesnake is respected, but 
at a distance. At 5 o’clock the plaza will 
be crowded; the housetops a mass of color: 
Pueblo women in fiesta attire; girls from 
the Government schools in starched calico 
and hats; Navajos in brown velveteen; 
Americans in khaki; and travelers from 
many lands. 

The priests make a silent entrance into 
the plaza in single file. All color here is 
subdued and somber, save for white lines 
on the semi-nude bodies and on the kilts. 
They stride four times around the plaza, 
stamping upon the plank that symbolizes 
Shipapu, the entrance to the underground 
world. The humming chant; the rattles 
of the snakes; the mouthing and lightning- 
like handling of the snakes; the throwing 
of the snakes into a restless pile within the 
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Great flocks of sheep cover the Navajo acres, 
for the Navajo is the richest Indian 


The Navajo woman works at her 


simple loom in the open : ; 
‘ ‘ magic circle of scattered meal at the 


foot of the Dance Rock; all increase the 
i ge SM A ALD ‘ Gee et tension of the spectator’s interest to the 
Seria : \ Se | : climax, when the priests snatch the 
eS : snakes by the handful and flee with 
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them, in all directions, down the trails 
to the desert to drop them to carry the mes- 
sages to the gods. 

No hilarity disturbs the movement of 
the drama; this is a real religious act. The 
Snake Dance is an eleborate invocation 
to the gods of the Hopi, or Moqui, given 
to the snakes, which will convey the mes- 
sages to the gods and bring blessings of 
rain back. It is also a dramatization of 
a myth of the origin and early history of 
the Snake and Antelope fraternities, the 
two clans which conduct the ceremony. 

Oraibi claims the Snake Dance this year, 
and August will see the Hopis assembled 
there. To them, it will be a religious fiesta; 
to Americans, a unique ‘‘entertainment.’’ 
Hair Dressed Oddly 

The Hopis lead among Pueblos in oddity 
of head-dress. The unmarried women comb 
their hair in great whorls above each ear. 
Upon close inspection, these big black but- 
tons resemble nothing so much as black 
squash-blossoms, full blown, and this is 
what they are supposed to represent. The 
married woman wears her hair in flatter, 
pendent rolls, like long, closed blossoms. 

Little cities of stone, fortress-like, upon 
dizzy edges of rocky promontories that 
jut out into the desert, and housing some 
2,000 Pueblos, Hopi has an outlook with- 
out parallel elsewhere in America, or per- 
haps the world, in desert and sky and 
towering mountains. 

Always did the Hopis seek peace and 
quiet homes, and as they waxed fat 
through tilling the ground, nomads of the 
Southwest, such as the Utes, the Navajos 
and the Apaches, came to despoil and lay 
waste. Then came the flight to the desert, 
and the pueblos of Moqui came into being 
long before the coming of Spaniards. 
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These people of the Southwest are a part 
of the picturesque surroundings 


On your way to Moqui, you will cross 
the Navajo Reservation, the land of the 
enemies of Moqui and the makers of 
blankets. 

The Navajos differ widely from the 
Pueblos. Superstitions are different. They 
will not touch a snake under any circum- 
stances, much less hold it sacred. Though 
game-eaters, they ignore fish and rabbits. 

To the Pueblo the mountain lion is king 
of beasts; the Navajo lifts up the bear. 
Though a brave hunter, the Navajo fears 
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Another hogan of the Pueblo’s neighbors, the Navajos 


the supernatural powers of the bear. But 
woe unto Bruin if he kills a Navajo. Then, 
the medicine-men lead the attack, which 
begins with this apology: 

‘*T beg your pardon and hope you will 
have no resentment against me, but I have 
come to kill you.’’ | 

The Navajos are by far the most pros- 
perous Indians in America. Their vast 
Reserve is a rich pasturage for their sheep 
and ponies. The hides bring ready money; 
so do the wool and blankets. 

Navajos, by the way, do not wear their 
famous blankets now; these are too heavy 
and bring too much in trade. They wear 
the cheap Germantown blankets and sell 
theirs to the tourists and Pueblos. Choice 
blankets are red, white and blue, or red 
and white. A few have some black. 

Unlike their Pueblo neighbors, the Nava- 
jos offer no domestic interest. They have 
no houses, and want none. Sticks set up 


Chickens add a further 
note to the domesticity 
of the Hopi 


and plastered with mud form the hogans 
of their nomadic tribe. The women weave 
almost continually. Three sticks, a rope 
and a stone—suggestive of ‘‘a rag, a bone 
and a hank of hair’’ in simplicity of struc- 
ture—make the looms at which they work. 

But that vast region of sunshine, desert 
and majesty where the Pueblos dwell sup- 
plies a touring ground of contemporary in- 
terest unique in all the world. And down 
where the shades of Coronado and Kit 
Carson still are known, the Pueblo awaits 
the motorist in his apartment home among 
the mesas. 
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Glimpses of Film Artists 
Who Motor 






Gertrude Selby, L-K-O star. The car is 
a@1917 Scripps-Booth 


Fay Tincher, leading lady of D. 
W. Griffith in Triangle plays, has 
; acquired a Mercer speedstcr 


















Above—Myrtle Steadman, star of the Universal 
films, drives to the beach in her Studebaker. Be tt 
understood that she had arrived at the beach when 
this picture was taken 

Below—Lillian Lorraine of “Neil of the Navy” in a 
specially built Mitchell sporting car 








Dustin Farnum at the side of his Marmon 34. 
The player of strong-man parts has_ recently 
motored from coast to coast in this car 
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Be ANGELES, Cal., Aug. 25—There is 
one garage in this city that has no pits 
and yet this garage is considered the real 
thing in modern efficiency. Paul J. Hinkley, 
mechanical superintendent of the H. L. Ar- 
nold organization, which distributes Hud- 
son, Dodge Bros. and Vim trucks, has 
delivered the knock-out blow to the gar- 
age pit. Instead of a set of dark holes 
in which the mechanics work under elec- 
tric lights there are two rows of neat 
racks in the Arnold service department. 
On the stands, the cars are placed for 
work that was formerly done over a pit. 

On the floor there are painted lines on 
which the stands are placed, leaving a 
uniform space between each set. A crane 
is rigged on a traveler over each line of 
racks and with these traveling cranes two 
men can easily hoist a car to position on 
the service racks and, when necessary, 
one man can do it. 

The stands are made of heavy channel 
iron spread out to make legs and these 
legs are braced and trussed until the racks 
are solid. The cars are placed on the 
stands at the axle and when in position 
the running-boards are just about 6 feet 
from the floor. It is only a matter of a 
‘ew minutes to place a car on the racks 

ud the difference in the work done is re- 
narkable, Instead of working in a cramped 
osition and having to shift the light to 
very move, the mechanic works in a well- 

shted room and does not wallow in a 

ough of grease and oil. 





CHEVROLET CHANGES PRICES 
New York, Aug. 29—Special telegram— 
‘he Chevrolet Motor Co. has raised the 
“ice of its Baby Grand from $750 to $800, 
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( hereafter the price of $490 for its 


os Angeles 
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How cars are -handled in pitless repair shop 


small Four-Ninety model will include elee- 
tric lighting equipment and electric start- 
er. Heretofore the Four-Ninety, equipped 
with electric lights and starter, retailed 
at $550. 





MIDWINTER S. A. E. MEETING 
New York, Aug. 29—The annual mid- 
winter session of the S. A. E. will be held 
here Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of show week. A dinner will be given at 
the Hotel Biltmore on the evening of 
January 11. 





LEGAL SHRAPNEL AT VIM 

Sandusky, O., Aug. 26—Charging that 
the officials of the Vim Motor Co. has prac- 
tically converted the plant into a muni- 
tions factory, three of the stockholders of 
the company have filed a suit in the local 
courts asking for a receiver. The suit was 
filed by Andrew Bechstein, Emil A. Bech- 
stein and William E. Albers, all of Ger- 
man extraction. According to the petition, 
the Vim Motor Co. was formed to manu- 
facture motors, but instead of devoting 
its attention to motors it has turned out a 
large quantity of shrapnel for the Rus- 
sian government. 





CHEAPER TAXIS IN GOTHAM 

New York, Aug. 25—Taxicab service at 
10 cents a mile lower than the old rates 
went into effect here today. Though 
there are only two taxicabs in service 
at present, there will be 200 by October 
1, The Black & White Co., organized by 
New York and Chicago taxicab interests, 
owns the cars. 

The new rate will be 20 cents for the 
first one-third mile and 10 cents for each 
additional one-third mile. Thus, the first 
mile will cost 40 cents, and all miles 
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thereafter will be 30 cents. The common 
existing rate is 30 cents for the first half 
mile and 10 cents for each additional 
quarter, with an extra charge when more 
than two passengers are carried. The new 
charge is regardless of the number of pas- 
sengers. 





JEFFERY FOUR UNCHANGED 

In announcing its plans for the coming 
year, the Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
states that there will be no _ essential 
changes in the Jeffery four. 

Sixty days ago the Jeffery company an- 
nounced that it had added to the four- 
cylinder model the same roll-edge body fea- 
ture that first was applied to the Jeffery 
six. In the course of redesigning the 
four’s body there was some slight change 
made in the radiator. Otherwise it is the 
same as before. 





‘ PARIS BUSES AGAIN RUNNING 

Paris, France, Ang. .s—Local motor bus 
service has been partially re-established 
with a single route served by thirteen buses 
running on a 5-minute schedule. This serv- 
ice was withdrawn 22 months ago on ac- 
count of the war. 

Interest attaches to these buses by rea- 
son of the good service they have per- 
formed in the war, and the modifications 
which have been carried out on the new 
models as the result of war experience. It 
was an old-standing arrangement that in 
case of mobilization the whole of the mo- 
tor buses of Paris should be equipped with 
special meat-carrying bodies or with lighter 
bodies for the transportation of troops. ‘The 
parts necessary to modify the buses were 
kept in stock so that within 48 hours the 
Paris motor buses were transferred from 

civilian to war service. 
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Ready-Made 


HERE was a time, and that not so 
very long ago, when it was quite an 
undertaking to make a trip across this 
country from ocean to ocean in a motor 
car. In former days it was almost worth 
one’s life to accomplish this undertaking, 
to say nothing about the poor old skate 
that did the pulling. Many who really 
turned the trick looked as though they 
had been pulled through a sieve before the 
coveted goal had been reached. Some- 
times the return trip was made by motor, 
but more often the soft cushions of the 
Pullman were chosen. The reasons for the 
heartbreaks of the transcontinental trip 
were many and varied, but one which 
stood out with just a little more promi- 
nence than most others was the desert. 
The fellow who had had anything to do 
with the desert knew there was real reason 
to be a little leary, for there were real 
dangers. 

Since those pioneer days, however, the 
traveling conditions on the desert have 
been changed. Part of this change has 
been brought about by the recent con- 
struction of a novel piece of roadway on 
the National Old Trails highway lying 
just inside the California boundary line 
between Holtville and Yuma. This is 
known as the unit construction plank road- 
way, and so far as is known this is the 
first time that the unit plan has been used 
in the construction of any roadway, plank 
or otherwise. The term unit means that 
the roadway has been laid in sections, 
which were assembled at the highway com- 
mission ’s plant at Ogilby, carried to posi- 
tion along the course of the road and 
dropped in place. 

The nature of the sand in this particular 
section demanded a road of a portable na- 
ture, that could be moved within a few 
hours if necessary and made to circle one 
or more of the large sand dunes which are 
found in that section. The sand there has 
been termed hour glass sand. It is the 
kind that one simply cannot hold in the 
hand—somehow it always escapes. If a 
person scratches at the base of one of these 
dunes with a finger, immediately the sand 
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The units are placed in position with 
block and tackle 

















Sometimes it is convenient to drop units 
from the wagons into their places 


on the side of the dune, all the way to its 
summit, no matter how high it is, begins 
to move and continues to do so until the 
angle of repose has been reached. The 
principal reason, however, for the portable 
road was the fact that the sand dunes in 
this section, both small and great, are 
continually on the move. They move, it is 
claimed, between 4 and 5 feet a year, this 
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the Desert 


being caused jointly by the nature of the 
sand and the strong desert winds. Just as 
long as these winds continue to blow, just 
so long will these dunes continue to move. 
For this reason the concrete or macadam 
roads were not in order. 


The preliminary step in this novel road 
building work, after the route had been 
selected, was the preparing of the sand 
for the units. Care was taken to escape 
the large sand hills and where the smaller 
dunes were encountered these were moved 
by scrapers and teams, after which the 
sand was leveled by drags. The practically 
level stretches necessitated the use of the 
drag only. With the roadbed ready the 
units were conveyed by wagon from the 
assembling plant to the points where 
needed and were dropped in place. Each 
twelve-foot section of planks is held to- 
gether by three 4 by 6-inch stringers, which 
rest directly on the sand. The sections are 
fastened together by means of iron strips, 
one of which occurs on either side of the 
road and one along the center. Round- 
headed bolts are used to hold the strips 
to the planks, these running through both 
plank and stringer as well as the strip. In 
addition to holding the units together, 
these iron strips have the effect of hold- 
ing the spikes, which fasten the planks 
to the stringers, in place so that they are 
unable to work up and prove injurious to 
tires. 


Just as is the ordinary concrete-base 
highway this plank road has been given 
a coating or wearing surface of screened 
sand and oil, so that the tourist, if he is 
not aware of the peculiar type of con- 
struction of this roadway, will ride over it 
without knowing that it has a foundation 
of planks. This wearing surface is about 
1%, inch in thickness and in addition to 
covering the planks, fills in the cracks be- 
tween the planks, which come as a result 
of shrinkage of the wood. An admirable 
feature, never before used in connection 
with highway construction, has been em- 
ployed in the building of this road. At 
given intervals along the road planks have 
been left loose, these being for the assis- 











Considerable power, 10-mule, is used to haul the units from the place where they are made to the road construction scene 
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tance of the mo- 
torist who is un- 
fortunate enough 
accidentally to 
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go and return in the 
spring without lia- 
bility to getting too 
cold or get caught 





get off of the road- 
way and into the 





sand. In econnec- 
tion with plank 
roads heretofore 


built it was not 
unusual for tour- 
ists in this unfor- 
tunate condition 
to rip a plank or 
so from the road 
and to use them in 
getting back to the 
roadway again. 
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This roadway cost 

about $8;500 per 

mile to construct and has just been com- 
pleted after 4 months of work. 

While this 6 miles of desert road, which 
is divided into two sections, these being 
2 and 4 miles respectively, does not com- 
pletely solve the desert problem over this 
highway, it goes a great way toward do- 
ing so. There are two or three other 
sections in which the going is pretty hard, 
but it is understood that along these 
stretches the improvement is either under 
way or has been provided for. 





TIRE FIRM MAKES CHANGES 

Alliance, Ohio, Aug. 28—As a result of 
a recent reorganization, the Alliance Rub* 
ber Co. has changed its name to the 
Alliance Tire & Rubber Co. and expects 
to increase its output 200 per cent through 
the factory additions made possible by a 
half million dollars added capital. The 
management of the factory remains un- 
changed. The stockholders in the old com- 
pany will take over the preferred stock in 
the new, and a 20 per cent stock dividend 
will be paid in common stock of the new 
company. 
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This gives a good idea of how units are unloaded 


Greenwood, Miss.—Bluffton, Ind. 
REENWOOD, Miss.—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly give the best route from Green- 

wood, Miss., to Bluffton, Ind. Also advise 

condition of the roads.—P. S. Freeman. 

In going to Bluffton, Ind., we advise that 
you go north through Schlater, Glendora, 
Sumner, Tutwiler, Clarksdale, Clover Hill, 
Rich, Dundee, Clayton, Tunica, Lake Cor- 
morant, Wells, Memphis, Bartlett, Arlington, 
Stanton, Brownsville, Dyersburg, ‘Troy, 
Union City, Fulton, Mayfield, Paducah, Me- 
tropolis, New Burnside, Stonefort, Harris- 
burg, El Dorado, New Haven, Mt. Vernon, 
Evansville, Boonville, Tennyson, Lincoln, 
Jasper, French Lick Springs, Paoli, Bedford, 
Columbus, Greensburg, Rushville, New Cas- 
tle, Muncie, Montpelier, to Bluffton. 

Volumes 6 and 4 of the Automobile Blue 
Book will give you the complete routing for 
this trip. 

The roads will be fairly good up to Pa- 
ducah. From Paducah to Evansville the 
road is not very good, but from Evansville 
to Bluffton they constantly get better, and 
after you get to Bedford and Columbus you 
have good roads up to Bluffton. 

Greene, Ia.—Florida 

Greene, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Which is 
the best route from here to a good winter- 
ing place in Florida I have no particular 
place in mind at present. Kindly give the 
distance and what would be a safe time to 




















This is where the units are assembled 


in the rains. How 
does the cost of 
gasoline compare to 
taking a trip West, 
say over the Santa 
Fe Trail to Phoenix, 
Ariz.? Which is 
considered the eas- 
ier road on a car 
and to travel, the 
one to Florida or the 
one to Phoenix? I 
have made a trip to 
the coast and find 
the roads pretty 
good West, and am 
undecided as to 
which place to go. 
I would like some 
road comparison.— 
E. S. Palmatier. 

In going to Florida, there are several good 
routes that you could take, but probably 
the most satisfactory for you would be to 
come down to Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Clin- 
ton, Sterling, Dixon, Rochelle, DeKalb, Chi- 
cago, Crown Point, Renssalaer, Wolcott, La 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Columbus, Seymour, 
Salem, Louisville, Mammoth Cave, Spring- 
field, Nashville, Chattanooga, Rossville, Car- 
tersville, Atlanta, Macon, Perry, Hawkins- 
ville, Waycross, then to Jacksonville. 

There are several good wintering places 
to stay down in Florida and Jacksonville is 
the center of them, then of course you have 
numerous places on both coasts. 


Bartlesville, Okla.—Vincennes, Ind. 

Dewey, Okla.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
give the best route from Bartlesville, Okla., 
to Vincennes, Ind.—W. F. Gerhart. 

In going to Vincennes, Ind., we advise 
that you go via Wayside, Wann, Coffeyville, 
Cherryvale, Thayer, Chanute, Iola, Garnett, 
Princeton, Ottawa, Olathe, Kansas City, In- 
dependence, Levasy, Lexington, Grand Pass, 
Marshall, Boonville, Columbia, Fulton, War- 
renton, Wentzville, St. Louis, Belleville, Leb- 
anon, Breeze, Salem, Flora, Olney, into 
Vincennes. 

Volumes 5 and 4 of the Automobile Blue 
Book will give you complete running direc- 
tions for this trip.—Automobile Blue Book 
Pub. Co., Chicago. 
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fA NOTHER supply house has strong Ger- 
A man affiliations and the third is more 
neutral and is already doing a big busi- 
ness in U. 8S. A. accessories. All of these 
supply houses are quite different from mo- 
tor car supply houses in Los Angeles or 
Atlanta. In Buenos Aires a supply house 
carries a huge stock of raw materials. You 
see shelves piled high with steel in round, 
square and flat bars for making springs, 
square shafts or other parts. You see piles 
of blank forgings from which gears will 
be eut. You see spring clips for every 
width of springs, springs for a hundred 
different car models, and a general supply 
of sheet aluminum, sheet steel, castings 
and other parts. The supply house gen- 
erally sells two or three different makes of 
cars and may carry a heavy line of electric 
chandeliers, electric cooking apparatus for 
the kitchen and a very complete line of 
shelf hardware. 


Many Private Garages 

Buenos Aires has a very large percentage 
of private garages. Many wealthy people 
have garages to accommodate eight to ten 
ears. In such a garage you find a wide 
assortment of high-priced European ma- 
chines. There is a large limousine, a 
smaller town car, a landaulet, a touring 
car and perhaps one or two sporting de- 
signs of roadsters. Sometimes there are 
two or three limousines, as the Argentine 
is not such a devotee of outdoor life and 
prefers to ride in the limousine in prefer- 
ence to the open car even in fine weather. 
This is particularly true of the women. It 
is very unusual to see an Argentine mother 
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By David Beecroft 


Editor’s Note—This is the conclu- 
sion of the fifth of a series of articles 
on South America by David Beecroft, 
managing editor of Motor Age, who 
has just completed a lengthy trip 
through the Argentine, Uruguay and 
southern Brazil. In the preceding 
article, published in Motor Age issue 
of Aug. 24, the author began his de- 
scription of the metropolis of the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


with her daughter riding in anything but 
an immaculate limousine. These private 
garages are very complete. There are sep- 
arate stalls for the different cars and huge 
linen coverings for each. You find 
vacuum cleaners, fine oil storage cans and 
generally a supply of gasoline. The three 
or four chauffeurs and attendants em- 
ployed have living quarters adjoining the 
garage. 


We have previously spoken of the very 
wide streets that are being made in Buenos 
Aires and how each fourth street is already 
as wide as our widest in U. S. A. cities, 
but have not referred to the park system. 
There is one park, Palermo, which has 
drives wider than any park we know of in 
U. S. A. These drives are the finest that 
could be desired and the entire park is a 
model. It is filled with rose gardens, la- 
goons, drives, walks, artistic monuments 
and architectural bridges. 

The fashionable summer pleasure ground 
is Tigre. Along the River Plate and 30 
miles from the city, a new motor road has 
been built and at Tigre with its many chan- 
nels for boating, its many islande with 
tea houses and recreation places, etc., the 
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~, Buenos Aiires, the Queen City 


Private Garages, Wide Avenues 


and Park Drives Offer 


Models for Others 
Part II 


The celebrated Buenos Aires Jockey Club grandstand fronting the fincst horse-racing track in the Americas, if not in the entire world. Here on 


Thursdays and Sundays are held the greatest horse races south of the equator. The stands are architectural masterpieces, as the homes are 


natives spend much time. Buenos Aires 
is hot in the summer months, December, 
January and February, and those who can, 
leave the city. The wealthy go to a sum- 
mer resort on the Atlantic ocean, Mar del 
Plata. It is a night’s ride by train and 
is becoming the Atlantic City of Argentine. 
Others take a shorter boat trip of 90 miles 
across the River Plate to Montevideo in 
Uruguay. Montevideo is the greatest bath- 
ing place on the Atlantic coast of South 
America. The citizens are aiming to make 
it the Riviera of all South America. Al- 
ready great motor drives are being built, 
motor roads are being built inland, and 
everything done to make life attractive. 
The steamboats depart from Buenos Aires 
at 10 p. m. and are in Montevideo at 6 
a.m. These rapid boats are as fine, if not 
finer, than any similar service we are 
familiar with in this country. They are 
European boats and the state rooms and 
cabins are the last word in ship architec- 
ture. Like Buenos Aires, these boats are 
a surprise to the visitor. One line is op- 
erated by a German company and the other 
by a Russian firm. 

Where Racing Is King 


It would be searcely right to go on with- 
out reference to the famous Jockey Club 
race track, where betting is the order of 
the day and where the government shares 
with the club in the profits. Every Thurs- 
day and every Sunday are races and each 
of these days the fashion of the city mo- 
tors to the track. The races start at noon 
and are over about 4. There is no hurry, 
a good half hour elapsing between events, 
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BUENOS AIRES 


This is a@ Sunday view of a motor street in Buenos 
Aires. The store on the left corner is the J. I. Case branch. 
The steel shutters are drawn over the window. Farther up 
the street are the International Harvester, Fairbanks, Morse 
and other machinery houses. The street is one of the old 
narrow ones, just room enough for two motor cars abreast. 
This street is called Peru and is a continuation of Florida, 
shown on another page 





It is rarely that you see a woman driving a car in 
Buenos Aires. There are now perhaps half a dozen such. 
The old Argentine families look upon this with nothing short 
of horror. The young woman driving this Overland has been 
driving it for months. The car is shown in front of the 
store of Hardcastle, the Overland dealer for all Argentinu 

















This is a private garage in Buenos Aires. The home, 
which is only suggested in the background, opens on another 
street, the garage being the back door of the lot. This 
garage houses sig or seven European cars and three chauf- 
jeurs 
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Here is a new private garage just erected by a farmer, 
or estanciero, in Buenos Aires. There are four separate 
entrances, one for each of his European motor cars. Above 
the garage floors are living apartments for the chauffeurs. 
This farmer is so wealthy that he recently made a present 
of a church and school to a certain section of the city 








This is an interloper, a photograph taken in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, showing how you find excellent motor cars 
lined up in different parts of the city for tawvi use. Often 
they are the finest cars in the city. All through Buenos 
Aires you see the same sight 








This is a@ hearse snapped on one of the outlying streets 
of Buenos Aires. It is very elaborate, very ornate, and was 
about the only vehicle we saw that could be called ewtreme. 
In the better parts of the city you do not see such. Gener- 
ally, Latin races are more given to pomp at funeral rites 
than the Anglo-Sawon 
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View of a small section of Buenos Aires from 


when all attending have every opportunity 
to enjoy themselves. The track is a won- 
der of the world, and so attractive is it 
that there is little wonder the public de- 
lights in the races and is anxious to spend 
a whole half day there while seeing about 
20 minutes of horse racing. The grand- 
stand is as fine as any world’s fair build- 
ing. The illustration shows it in three divi- 
sions. The first is for members, then comes 
a cheaper stand and last the cheapest of all. 
And Comfort Is Considered 

There are two or three different tracks 
and inside of each is an example of artis- 
tic Argentine landscape gardening. The 
entire oval is green velvet with multi- 
shaped lagoons connected by sinuous chan- 
nels spanned by gay bridges. Around the 
lagoons are immaculate white tables with 
chairs for the use of members. In front 
of the grandstand is a wide plaza also filled 
with chairs with umbrella covers. Every- 
thing is for the comfort and attractiveness 
of the place. You would like to go to as 
a pleasant place to spend an afternoon, and 
the races add to the attraction. 

Perhaps our speedways might take a leaf 
from the Buenos Aires’ notebook. In- 
dianapolis already has had ambitions, but 
they have been poorly carried out. Chi- 
cago could make its place an attraction, so 
could New York. There is one of the wid- 
est streets in Buenos Aires leading through 
the park system to the race track. Chi- 
eago has no road surface of such width. 
Ocean Parkway in New York bears com- 
parison. This wide avenue lets every mo- 
tor car and every taxicab reach the races 
without a semblance of congestion. The 
control of the cars is perfect. All taxis 





seventh fioor of an office building. 





Colon theatre where opera is heard 


are parked in one place, all private car- 
riages in another. There is no confusion 
and when the races are over you are on 
the way to the hotel without even a 
thought of being held up. Speeds of 30 
miles per hour are permitted. Here, too, 
Buenos Aires shows modern tendencies that 
we can imitate to advantage on our wide 
avenues. 

Buenos Aires with its 1,800,000 popula- 
tion, is a pleasant place to live in and a 
pleasant place to do business in. It has 
many fine hotels, as any city of such pop- 
ulation must, and some of them give every- 
thing that is desired, excepting that only a 
few are heated and in the fall and winter 
you will find Buenos Aires one of the cold- 
est places in the world to live in. You will 
feel colder than you ever did in Chicago 
or Minneapolis, though it rarely gets far 
below freezing and there is never any 
snow there. Houses not heated get cold 
and hotels seem to get particularly cold. 

The same is true of shops and business 
offices. You frequently see a business man 
working in his office with an overcoat on 
and stopping every few minutes to rub 
his hands and fingers. There are many 
homes where overcoats are worn after din- 
ner in the evenings and others where you 
eat your dinner with an overcoat over 
your shoulders in the winter months. 

People from the U. 8S. A. generally have 
their offices heated with oil burners, and 
this burner sitting in the middle of an 
office with a basin of water on top is a 
very common sight. The majority of the 
native Argentines refuse to work in a 
heated office. They have an abhorrence of 
the heat, and while they suffer from the 


The large building to the right background is the celebrated 





cold at times, they still are very fond 
of it. 

We spoke of what a pleasure it is to 
ride in taxis in the city because they all 
have meters and the meters are inspected 
every week. The municipality does every- 
thing in its power to keep them right. In 
these taxis you can make an average busi- 
ness trip for 20 to 25 cents, which includes 
a driver’s tip. The cabs are all immacu- 
late, are always in good physical condition 
and you find them in all parts of the city, 
not only in the business sections but in 
many of the residential sections as well. 

Today there are approximately 6,500 mo- 
tor and horse-taxis, this number being 
quite large in that the city will not allow 
any vehicle for hire to be operated with- 
out a meter. Nearly one-half the total 
number are horse victorias, which in fare © 
are a little less than the motors. They are 
much slower, but for short trips in the 
business sections of the city the horse taxi 
is very popular. 

Buenos Aires Plays Football 

Buenos Aires is fast becoming a great 
sport loving city; in fact, it is so already. 
Football, the association game, is the na- 
tional game and is the baseball of that 
country. On every corner lot you see boys 
kicking the football, just as the baseball 
game holds down the vacant lot in Omaha 
or St. Paul. You will often see a group 
of boys, not having a regulation size foot- 
ball, kicking a ball not any larger than a 
baseball. They never seem to think of 
throwing it; it is all kicking. Not infre- 
quently you see two or three boys running 
along a sidewalk kicking a make-believe 
rag ball in front of them. Every month are 
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big football games, and at certain seasons 
international championships between Ar- 
gentine and Uruguay or Chile are played. 

The business man plays golf. There are 
several very creditable clubs around the 
city, and while the greens may not be 
quite as good as on an Indianapolis course, 
still the Argentine has the advantage of 
being able to play all the year round. The 
Argentine golfer never tees the ball, but 
follows the English custom of leaving that 
to the caddy. 

Tennis is a great game for the younger 
set. The city has literally hundreds of 
tennis courts. There are many public 
courts and you find private tennis courts 
in hundreds of homes. Boys and girls are 
playing more together than ever before. 
The time was when boys played alone and 
girls alone, that being a relic of the Span- 
ish influence. 

No Bull Fight There 

While bull fighting may be found in 
Peru, where the old Spanish ideas are a 
little stronger than in other South Ameri- 
can countries, you never even hear of it in 
Argentine. We do not know if it was ever 
carried on. 

Buenos Aires is a city of very elaborate 
homes, more so than either New York or 
Chicago, though New York has several 
homes that have cost very much more than 
the best in Buenos Aires. The Argentine 
has fashioned his home architecture quite 
after the finest in Paris. The large homes, 


Florida, the celebrated shopping street of Buenos Aires and the finest shopping street in South America. 
without street car lines and during the shopping hours the street is closed to vehicles. 
scores of flags flutter from buildings on.each side and the street is generally well filled with shoppers 
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a few of which occupy the frontage of 
an entire block, are very ornate, but not 
extreme. Everything is in excellent taste, 
and after looking. at a home you want to 
congratulate the owner for the fine job, 
rather than feel sorry for the architect. 
Generally, huge ornamental iron gates are 
used in front, and an ornamental iron 
fence encloses the ground. 

It is more truth than fiction that every 
Spanish home has its porter. With us the 
porter may be inside waiting for a ring of 
the bell when he opens to admit you but in 
Buenos Aires the well groomed porter 
stands outside where he is in plain view 
and where he is ready not only to open the 
door but to be at the curb to open the 
door of the motor car for you, give any 
necessary instructions to the driver, take 
your hat or grip and do everything to 
make you comfortable. 

Many of the finest homes in Buenos Aires 
are owned by the larger farm owners, or 
estancieros. You pass by a huge palace 
and are told that one of the big landowners 
whose myriad acres are 400 miles out of 
the city lives there. One of the best houses 
in the city is owned by such a person. At 
times you will be shown a row of five or 
six fine mansions, all inhabited by farmers. 

Prices for clothing and living necessities 
are much higher in Buenos Aires than in 
our cities. Argentine is not a textile manu- 
facturing city; it cannot be classed as a 
manufacturing city. As the city is 3 
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weeks by nearest boat from the great cen- 
ters in North America or Europe, freight 
is much higher and you must add to these 
the import duties, or customs. Everything 
that you wear is much more costly than 
in the U.S. A. and any young man going to 
Argentine should go over his wardrobe very 
carefully and stock up for 2 or 3 years. He 
will save thus many hundreds of dollars. 
City Well Policed 

It is scarcely necessary to add in clos- 
ing that Buenos Aires is a well policed 
city and has everything necessary in the 
line of street cars, steam railroads, ete. 
There are four or five huge railroad sta- 
tions located in different parts of the city. 
All are fine modern buildings with every 
facility, covered train sheds and all de- 
tails that go with a well managed railroad. 
During June one of the suburban lines 
was electrified so that even Chicago, with 
its Illinois Central and its Northwestern, 
ean take a lesson or so from the Queen 
City of the Southern hemisphere. 

The trolley cars are as good as you see 
anywhere. The pay-as-you-enter is there. 
All ears are clean, and the system, financed 
largely by foreign capital and managed by 
foreigners, is ideal. There is a subway 
which is the finest in the world. It is 
not very extensive, but is a model in de- 
sign and the cars are the finest, New 
York’s celebrated subway cars not being 
in it when compared with them. The city 
has no elevated systems, 











The street is one of the few in the city 


It is shown decorated for a national holiday. Every day 
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Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the ninth installment of a weekly series of articles which began in Motor Age 
issue of June 29, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all of 
the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Electrical 
Equipment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the Class Journal Co., Chicago, in a size 
to fit the pocket conveniently. 
3 WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


The fundamentals of electrical circuits of the motor car were explained through their analogy to water systems and the 
relations of current pressure and resistance brought out. This was followed by an explanation of series and multiple circuits 
and how electricity is made to do work in lighting, starting, signalling, etc. Calculating the capacity of a battery for start- 
ing and lighting and the cost of charging storage batteries and determining the torque a starting motor must develop were 
explained. Action of primary batteries and dry cells were taken up and the best methods of connecting them. A separate 
section was devoted to the makeup and action of lead and Edison storage batteries, and another to the care of lead batteries 
in service and best methods of charging them. Magnets and magnetism then were considered. 


Part X—Electromagnetism 


F a compass needle be placed near a horizontal conductor in which 
there is a current of electricity, it will be acted upon by a mag- 
netic force which will tend to turn the needle from its approxi- 
mately north and south position. The position occupied by the 


Magnetism produced in this manner by an electric current is 
ealled electromagnetism. 


Direction of Magnetic Field 





compass needle when it comes to rest will change with a change 
in the value of the current in the conductor, and also with a 
change in the distance» between the compass needle and the con- 
ductor. If the direction of the current in the conductor be reversed 
' and adjusted to exactly the same value as before, the deflection 
- of the compass needle will be changed, and it will be deflected in 
. the’ opposite direction from its normal position to that before. 
| These experimentally proven facts prove: 
| First, there is a magnetic field surrounding a conductor in which 
there is a current of electricity. 

Second, the strength of the magnetic field produced by the cur- 
rent depends upon the value of the current. 

Third, the strength of the magnetic field produced by the current 
- Varies with the distance from the conductor. 

Fourth, there is a definite relation between the direction of the 
magnetic field produced by the current and the direction of the 
current producing the magnetic field. 
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Figs. 81 and 82—Effect on compass needle of magnetic field about 
a wire which has a current in it 


The direction of the magnetic field produced by a current of 
electricity may be determined in exactly the same manner as the 
direction of a magnetic field due to a permanent magnet, namely, 
by determining the direction in which the north pole of a compass 
needle will point when placed in the field at the point where the 
direction is desired. If a compass needle be placed beneath a wire, 
as shown in Fig. 81, and a current produced in the wire from left to 
right, as indicated by the long straight arrow above the wire, the 
compass needle will move in the direction indicated by the two 
eurved arrows at the ends of the needle. If the compass needle 
be placed above the wire, it will be deflected in the opposite direc- 
tion. The general direction of the magnetic field on the under 
side of the wire is toward the surface of the paper and directly 
above the wire, the direction of the magnetic field is away from 
the surface of the paper. If the compass needle be pivoted on 
a horizontal axis parallel to the wire, instead of a vertical axis as 
in Fig. 81, its north pole will point around the conductor in the 
same direction as the hands of a clock as you look along the con- 
ductor in the direction of the current for all positions in which 
it is placed. The same results may be obtained by placing the 
conductor in a vertical position and turning the compass needle 
around the conductor, the compass needle being free to move in a 
horizontal plane instead of a vertical plane. If the current in the 
conductor is down, as shown in Fig. 82, the direction of the mag- 
netic field about the conductor will be clockwise, as indicated by 
the small arrow heads on the dotted line. 

If iron filings be sprinkled upon a sheet of paper through which 
a conductor passes that is carrying a current, the iron filings will 
arrange themselves in more or less regular concentric lines when 
the paper is gently jarred, as shown in Fig. 83. 


Determining the Direction of Magnetic Field 


There are a number of simple methods of remembering the rela- 
tion between the direction of a magnetic field and the direction 
of the current producing it. A very simple rule, known as the 
‘‘right-hand rule,’’ is as follows: Grasp the conductor with the 
right hand, the thumb being placed along the conductor and the 
fingers around the conductor, then the fingers will point in the 
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direction of the magnetic field when the thumb points to the direc- 
tion of the current in the conductor. 

If you look along a conductor in the direction of the current, 
the direction of the magnetic field surrounding the conductor, due 
to the current in the conductor, will be clockwise. Two methods of 
representing the direction of a magnetic field in relation to the 
direction of the current in the conductor producing the magnetic 
field are shown in Fig. 84. A cross-section of the conductor is 
shown in each case, and a current from the observer is indicated 
by a plus sign (+), while a current toward the observer is indi- 
cated by a minus sign (—). The field is indicated by the con- 
centric dotted circles, and it is clockwise—the same direction as 
the hands of a clock—when the current is away from the observer 
and counter-clockwise when the current is toward the observer. 

Another rule, known as the ‘‘right-hand screw-rule,’’ is as fol- 
lows: Consider a right-handed screw which is being screwed into 
or out of a block. If a current is supposed to exist through the 
screw in the direction in which the screw moves through the block, 
then the direction of the magnetic field will correspond with the 
direction in which the screw turns. 


Solenoids 


If a conductor be bent into the form shown in Fig. 85 and a 
current sent through the conductor, the magnetic action on a com- 
pass needle placed in the position shown in the figure, due to a 
certain current in the conductor, will be greater than in the case 
of a straight conductor. This is due to the fact that the magnetic 
effect of both the upper and lower portions of the conductor tend 
to produce a deflection of the compass needle in the same direction. 
Hence, if the conductor be coiled about the needle, each additional 
turn will produce an additional force, tending to turn the compass 
needle from the normal position. The magnetic effect of any cur- 
rent can be greatly increased in this way. 

A cross-section through a single turn of wire carrying a current 
and the magnetic field surrounding the turn are shown in Fig. 86. 
The current is toward the observer in the right end of the section 
of wire and away from the observer in the left end of the wire, 
which results in the direction of the magnetic field about the upper 
part being counter-clockwise and about the lower part, clockwise. It 
is obvious that the direction of the magnetic field between the end 
cross-sections of the wire is downward, and all the imaginary lines 
of force that are supposed to constitute the magnetic field due 
to the current in the turn of wire pass through the turn in the same 
direction. 


The magnetic field is stronger in the center of the turn than it 


is outside, which is indicated by a larger number of lines of force 
per unit of area, as shown in the figure. 
If the number of turns forming the coil be increased, the 
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Fig. 84—The magnetic field is in the same direction as the 
hands of a clock when the direction of the current is away from 
the observer (+) and anti-clockwise when turned toward the ob- 
server (—) . 
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Fig. 85—Effect on a compass needle of current through a loop 
of wire 





Fig. 86—Lines of force about a turn of wire carry- 
ing a current 


strength of the magnetic field inside the coil will be increased, 
since the majority of the lines of force that surround each turn 
seem to. pass around the entire winding instead of passing around 
the individual turns. A cross-section of a coil composed of a num- 
ber of turns is shown in Fig. 87. Such a coil is called a solenoid. 





rig. 8Si—Cross-section of a solenoid showing lines of force 


NEXT WEEK 


Part XI of the series on Electrical 
Equipment of the Motor Car will be a 
further explanation of electromagnetism 
—which makes motors and generators 
possible. 
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FLANDERS TWENTY AXLE REPAIR 


Eliminates Clutch Grabbing By Putting 
Inserts Under Leather 


Berkeley, Cal.—Editor Motor Age—Re- 
garding troubles in Flanders axle, first of 
all, this trouble is directly caused by the 
grabbing of the solid leather-faced clutch, 
resulting in stripping of pinion and ring 
gears, broken axles, gear case, etc. 

The writer has used two of these cars 
in the parcel delivery business since 1912 
and 1913, in an exceedingly steep, hilly 
town, and in each car, just as soon. as the 
clutch arrived at the grabbing stage, it 
tore out a rear end on the average of every 
6 weeks. In October, 1913, I put spring in- 
serts under the clutch leather of the first 
ear, and in the other one soon after, and 
I have not had a particle of trouble in 
either one since. 

I can start on high or second gear on the 
level, or back up a steep hill without a 
particle of grab; in first case I let the 
clutch in with a bang—as a stunt only— 
and it starts off as smoothly as if some one 
were pushing the car from behind. 

Remove the clutch, take off clutch 
leather, and rubber backing under leather. 
Now secure six E.M.F. clutch springs, which 
are flat, slightly arched pieces of spring 
steel, with tips turned down at the ends. 
On a lathe cut a groove the width and 
thickness of these springs, about midway 
on the face of the clutch, now lay the six 
springs, equi-distant around the circumfer- 
ence and in the groove of the clutch drill 
holes for the tips of the springs, and slight- 
ly elongate them, so the spring can depress 


and arch freely, put on a new leather over . 
the spring, keep all oil off the leather, | 


have the gears in good shape to start in 
with and I will guarantee rear-end troubles 
will be over. 


The springs cost 6 cents each, and the 
balance of cost consists of labor only and 
will not exceed $10. The sight of another 
Flanders with gear case and gears gone, 
and a $60 repair bill staring the owner in 
the face, prompted me to offer this to all 
owners of Flanders. 


Before fixing my cars I would drive a 
block down the street to turn around, 
rather than back up 5 feet, as the grabbing 
was worse in reverse, now I have entirely 
forgotten gear troubles, and it has stood 
the test of almost 3 years’ usage, and the 
clutch is still as velvety as ever, in fact, 
really better than a great many modern 
cars.—R, O. Waldman. 


Cleaning Headlight Lenses 
Nelsonville, O.—Editor Motor Age—Publish a 
method of cleaning headlight refiectors.—Dd 
Owens. 
Headlight reflectors can be satisfactorily 


eleaned with pure soap and warm water. 
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Fig. 1—Diagram to assist in explaining adjust-. 


ment of Cole bevel pinion 


The reflectors should first be carefully 
wiped with a clean chamois to remove all 
grit and a soft rag should be used to apply 
the soap and water. The main thing is to 
keep sand or grit away from the reflectors 
when cleaning them, as a scratched surface 
will reduce the reflective power. 


WANTS TO BECOME RACE DRIVER 


First of All Observe Rules of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association 


Meriden, Kan.—Editor Motor Age—How can 
one who has his own car become a race driver? 

2—Explain and illustrate the valve operation 
and location of the spark plugs on the Peugeot 
racers. 


3—What changes would be necessary to make 


a racing motor work satisfactorily at touring 
speeds ? 

4—Why do racing motors have double valves? 
I have found that to get the same area one 
valve takes less space than two 


5—What type of rear axle generally is used 
on racing cars. 


Thy is not worm drive used on touring 
and racing cars?—F. C. H. Newton. 


1—He should observe the rules of the 
American Automobile Association. If he 
enters his car in outlaw races, that is con- 
tests which are not sanctioned by the 
A.A.A., he is laying himself open to a ban 
which will be placed upon him when the 
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time comes that he wishes to enter a sanc- 
tioned event. All racing events worth while 
are under the jurisdiction of the A.A.A. 
Write a letter to the New York office of 
the association at 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York, stating your wishes to become a 
driver, giving your experience in the busi- 
ness, and you will probably be advised as 
to what qualifications you lack. 

2—The valves are operated from an over- 
head camshaft. Spark plugs are located 
in the middle of the cylinders. The ar- 
rangement is shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 2. 

3—The timing would have to be set 
back. Possibly a new camshaft with slower 
lift would have to be installed. It de- 
pends on the motor. 

4—-T wo valves the area of which is equal 
to one valve, take up more space, that is 
true. Their advantages are in charging 
and exhausting the cylinders from two 
points for each operation and in lighter 
parts, thus quicker valve action. One 
valve of large diameter requires a heavy 
spring, a heavy head to insure against 
warping and a consequent big load on one 
cam. Two valves, the combined areas of 
which are equal to the area of the large 
valve, can be built light, have lighter 
springs of faster action, inflict less load 
on the camshaft, and be less liable to 
break. 

5—The same types as used on touring 
cars, 

6—Because spiral-bevel drive gives equal 
quietness and is less expensive to construct. 


MECHANICAL TERMS ARE DEFINED 
Meaning of Torque, Torsion Tubes and 


Hotchkiss Drive 


Cincinnati, O.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly 
publish a brief, but simple and complete, ex- 
planation of the following: Hotchkiss drive, 
a torsion tube and torsion rod.—William 

iemon. 


Hotchkiss drive is a principle which 
makes unnecessary the use of torsion tubes 
or torsion rods. Therefore, we will define 
the last two first. 

Torque is that which produces or tends 
to produce rotation or torsion. Torsion is 
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Fig. 2—Illustration to show location of valves and plugs in Peugeot motor 
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the act of twisting a body by the exer- 
tion of a lateral force tending to turn one 
end or part of it about a longitudinal axis, 
while the other end is held fast. This 
force is created in the transmission system 
by the application of brakes or of motor 
power and to counteract it, the rear axle 
must be fastened in some way to the frame 
of the car. 

A torque tube is a housing for the drive 
shaft, which is supported, one end rigidly 
to the axle and the other end to the frame 
in such a manner that the torsional force 
of the rear axle is checked, that is, the 
tendency of the rear axle to rotate in the 
direction of wheel rotation is done away 
with. 

Torsion rods are steel bars or shafts 
extending from the rear axle, generally at 
points directly inside of the wheel hubs 
and reaching to a single point on the 
frame on the center cross member or to 
the side bars of the frame. 

Hotchkiss drive is a mechanical prin- 
ciple, the use of which eliminates the need 
of torsion tube or rods. The torsion force 
is taken care of by the rear springs. Either 
the front or rear of the spring is fastened 
rigidly to the frame and the main spring 
leaf on each side is made heavy to take 
care of the torque. 


Speed of 1913 Metz 


Canyon, Tex.—Editor Motor Age—What 
opens © vill the 1913 Metz make under good con- 
tions? 


2—Suggest how to redesign my 1913 Metz 
into a speedster.—Everett Simms. 


1—It is impossible to estimate. 

2—We have never seen a Metz car con- 
verted into a speedster and are, therefore, 
asking if any of our readers have made 
such an alteration. Inasmuch as the fric- 
tion drive hangs so high that the standard 
seat could not be greatly lowered it would 
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seem that the proposition of building one 
of the cars into speedster would be a diffi- 
cult one. 


CURIOUS ABOUT VELIE DETAILS 
Reader Wants Data on Bore, Stroke and 
Other Points 


Sylvania, Ga.—Editor Motor Age—I have a 

four- eee, baby tonneau, model 9-4, series 

1914 Velie. What is the bore and stroke of 
the motor. Ans.—4 


56x54. 
2—What is the length of its piston? Ans.— 
514 inches 


3 “What is the distance from the piston head 
to the center of the ee, inside measure- 
ment? Ans.—2,, inches. 

Would aluminum pistons increase its 
power and lessen vibration? If so, approxi- 
mately what per cent? 

5—Are aluminum pistons, of same size, as 
strong as my present ones, and do they wear 
faster and have a tendency to heat motor more? 

6—What is the maximum speed of this motor, 
and oe iaaaee at 1,000 and 1,800 r.p.m., re- 
Sy . Ans, my 800 r.p.m., 37% h. D., 
an 


7 What is the gear ratio of this car in third 
and fourth speeds ?/—George H. Hilton. 


4—Aluminum-alloy pistons would reduce 
vibration and increase power to some ex- 
tent. The percentage cannot be stated, 
because this depends on the design of the 
pistons. The pistons are lighter and make 
higher crankshaft speeds possible. 

5—Aluminum pistons, of the proper de- 
sign, are as strong as cast iron ones, do 
not wear faster and have not a tendency 
to heat the motor. 

7—The gear ratio in third speed is 3- 
13/14 to 1; in fourth speed, 3-15/100 to 1. 








A reader asks us for suggestions in 
reconstructing a 1913 Metz friction- 
drive car into a speedster. If any of 
our readers have built over one of 
these cars we would be glad to have 
a photograph or rough sketch show- 
ing what alterations were made so 
that we may furnish the correspond- 
ent with ideas to assist him in the 
alteration of his car. 




















BUILDING A RACING MACHINE 


Suggestion Is That Reader Save His Money 
For New Car 


Greensboro, N. C.—Editor Motor Age—I am 
building a racing car and desire some advice 
regarding it. I am using a 1912 Studebaker, 
model 20, and want to fit a 1912 Studebaker 30 
motor in. place of the present one. Intend to 
use Houk wire wheels, Silverton cord tires, 
Bosch double-spark magneto and Miller carbu- 
reter. Kindly advise what gear ratio would be 
best and where I can pee. same, 

2—What changes will have to be made in 
the motor in order to fit it to the frame, and 
what changes would Motor Age suggest in the 
motor in order to make it fast? 

38—I want to change the rear spring to 
cantilever type. How can this be done and 
where can such type of springs be obtained, 
way te —- er and brackets, ‘ c.? 

Will it be necessary to change the intake 
anna to make it fit the Miller carbureter? 
coe” it be better to use a short intake mani- 

oO 

5—Would it be best to use larger wheels or 

— wheels than the regular size on the old 
ar? I have 32 by 3% Houk wire wheels. 
Will these be large enough?—Frank C. Perry. 


First of all, if you have a Studebaker 20 
and a Studebaker 30 motor, if you will 
sell these two and use the money together 
with that which you would spend in re- 
constructing the model 20 chassis into a 
speed car, you could buy a new machine 
that would be equally as fast and more 
serviceable than the makeshift recon- 
structed job. Rather than answer your 
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questions with suggestions we will.answer 
them to let you know what the alteration 
involves. 

1—The model 20 chassis and geatset are 
not strong enough to take care of a 30 
motor. 

2—New support brackets would have to 
be built for motor suspension, a new drive 
shaft would have to be installed to take 
eare of the additional motor length, and 
probably the body would have to be altered 
to accommodate the larger motor. 

3—This could be done only at a prohib- 
itive expense. It would require specially 
made brackets to support the springs to 
the frame and the cost of new springs 
would be a big factor. Alterations in the 
axle spring seats would be necessary—and 
costly. 

4—-Miller could provide you with a ecar- 
bureter to fit properly if you wanted to go 
to the expense of having a special job 
made up. 

o—The wheels you have would be satis- 
factory. We repeat that it is money wasted 
to use such old components in building up 
a costly job of alteration. 


SETTING COLE PROPELLER SHAFT 


Steering Gear Is Not Adjustable — New 
Parts Needed 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—Show 
how to adjust a pinion on the propeller shaft 


on a 1912 Cole, and state where the adjust- 
ment is. 


2—How do you take up lost motion in the 
steering wheel gear in the same car? Is there 
not some way to bring new teeth into play ?— 
G. R. Guymon. 

1—Refer to Fig. 1. Loosen nut 1 at A 
and then loosen nut 2. Remove the cover 
at B and loosen clamp bolt 4. Turn the 
slotted adjusting cap towards the left one 
notch and tighten up nuts 2 and 1 enough 
to let the shaft free without end play. If 
this lessens the noise, loosen nuts 1 and 2 


and turn the adjusting cap another notch 
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Fig. p—Wiring of Autolite and Connecticut 
tem on Chevrolet 
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and repeat this operation until the quietest 
point is found. ‘If the noise increases ad- 
just in the opposite direction. When the 
final adjustment is made so that the pin- 
ion shaft has no end play, back off nut 2 
one-quarter turn and tighten up on nut 1. 
Bend the washer over the flat of each nut, 
tighten up clamp bolt 4 and replace cover. 

2—The steering gear is non-adjustable. 
Replacement of the worm and gear is the 
most satisfactory method. 


INQUIRIES ABOUT ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Wants to Know What Cars Use This Start- 


ing System 


Eckford, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—What 
company makes the Allis-Chalmers single unit 
starting and lighting system? 

2—Does this company manufacture anything 
— the above-mentioned system? If so. 
what? 

3—What makes of cars use the Allis-Chal- 
mers system? . 

4—-Show diagram of this system as it is ip- 
stalled on a Grant ‘six. 

6—Show diagram of the Connecticut ignition 
system as is used on the Chevrolet. 

7—How does the automatic switch work on 
the Connecticut system and why is it necessary 
to have: the switch automatic? 

matt is the spark more intense at lower 
speeds with this system of ignition? 

9—What make of carbureter is used on the 
Grant six? What make of storage battery? 

10—What mileage per gallon of gasoline could 
be expected on average dirt roads with a Grant 
six 7—A Reader. > 


1—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Norwood, O. 

2--Yes. All kinds of shop machinery 
and electrical machinery. 

3—Grant six, Fostoria light car, New 
Era, Brown, Hollier six, Denby truck, and 
with Le Roi motors. 

4—The wiring diagram is shown in Fig. 





2. 

6—Shown in Fig. 4. 

7—The automatic switch has a purpose 
of preventing the battery current from 
draining should the motor be stopped and 
the driver neglect to switch off the igni- 
tion circuit. The action of the automatic 
switch is no more complicated than that 
of the ordinary electric bell. It kicks off 
the circuit automatically after the motor 
no longer is utilizing the battery current 
for ignition. 

8—The amount of spark depends upon 
the thoroughness of coil saturation with 
electricity. Current flowing from the stor- 
age battery or generator, whichever the 
ease may be, saturates the primary wind- 
ings of the coil. Inasmuch as the primary 
or low-tension current remains closed 
through the period between successive in- 
terruptions, and as the free flow of cur- 
rent is not impeded by the introduction of 
relays or resistance, the primary wires re- 
ceive a thorough saturation before each 
spark. The claim made by the makers is 
that hot spark at low speeds is valuable 
because carburetion is poorer. 

9—Rayfield carbureter, Willard battery. 

10—From 18 to 22 miles. 


EXHAUST PIPES ON RACING CARS 
Seamless Steel Tubing Used in Special Jobs 
for Each Car 


Marion, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—What has 
become of the Cornelian racing car that Louis 
Chevrolet drove at Indianapolis, in 1915? 

2—Of what material are the exhaust pipes 
on racing cars made? Where could one be ob- 
— and could:one be made for the Buick 
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Fig. 5—Wiring installation of Allis-Chalmers 
system on Grant siz 








Inquiries Received and Communica- 
tions Answered 


ey SA PN cw nce ccsen Berkiey, Cal. 
BR re Nelsonville, O. 
F. Cc. H. Newton.........Meriden, Kan. 
William Siemon.......... Cincinnati, O. 
George H. Hilton......... Silvania, Ga. 
Everett Simms............ Canyon, ‘ex. 
Frank C, Perry....... Greensboro, N, C. 
Pe Ec hbceaseetecnwn Marion, Ind. 
G. R. Guymon........ Indianapolis, Ind, 
iO er os a dae ae Eckford, Mich. 
Robert Isenberg.......... Biscay, Minn. 


No communication not signed by the 
inguirer’s full name and address will be 
answered in this department. 




















3—Name a few manufacturers who could 
make a racing body like those used on racing 
cars, for a Buick D 45. 

4—-Illustrate the Buick D 45 converted into 
a racing car. 

5—If 34 by 4-inch wheels are used and tlie 
ratio changed to 3 to 1, what speed should it 
make with a raeing body? 7 

6—When Ford springs are underslung it 
leaves 7 inches ground clearance. Is this suffi- 
cient ?—Paul Shipley. 


1—The car was sold shortly after the 
Indianapolis race and was campaigned at 
a few small racing events during the re- 
mainder of that year. It is now probably 
being driven by a private owner. 

2—Seamless steel tubing. These pipes 
are built to fit each racing car and are not 
on the market ready for application. One 
could be made for a Buick D 45. It is a 
job for a sheet metal worker or a good 
blacksmith. 


3—We know of none. 

4—See the August 24 issue of Motor 
Age, Fig. 6, page 33. 

5—Depending entirely on the mechanical 
condition of the car. With everything in 
first-class shape a speed of 65 or 70 miles 
per hour should be obtained. 

6—For the ordinary Indiana roads, yes. 
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For touring in the South or West or in 
Michigan and the Northern states where 
blow sand humps up in the road and every 
once in a while a stump in the middle of 
the road is encountered, the small clearance 
would be troublesome. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF RACE DRIVER 


Novices Have Hard Row to Hoe in Getting 
Job as Driver 


Jamesport, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—What 
are the qualifications of a race driver 

2—How long would it take to become a 
driver on a team? 

3—Does one have to bear the expense or not, 
or does the factory assume such expense? 

4—-Does race driving pay well? 

S—Would Motor Age advise a course in some 
motor car school before going into the racing 
game? If so, what school? 

6—Are there any schools that teach racing? 

7—Does one experience much difficulty in 
securing a position as race driver in a team ?— 
W. M. Wiles. 


1—A man thoroughly experienced. in 
handling motor cars and one who can sat- 
isfy the American Automobile Association 
that his experience in racing qualifies him 
as a driver. 

2—This depends entirely on the man. 

3—When cars are campaigned by fac- 
tories, which is not very often the case 
any more, the drivers are generally on a 
salary with a contract stipulating that 
they receive a percentage of their win- 
nings. 

4—Yes, if the driver wins races. Resta 
won nearly $50,000 during the 1915 racing 
season. 

o—To our knowledge there is no racing 
school. The best school is practical ex- 
perience. Present-day race drivers are ex- 
pert mechanics and some are designing en- 
gineers. 

6—Not to our knowledge. 

7—Yes. It is a hard row to hoe. Most 
drivers serve several years’ apprenticeship 
as mechanicians. 


OPERATION ON NEW ENGER TWELVE 


Cams Lifted and Intake Cutoff by Valve 
in Intake Manifold 


Tangent, Ore.—Editor Motor Age—Has the 
idea, developed by the Enger Motor Car Co., 
of using either six or twelve cylinders ever been 


=e What are the principles of opera- 
on 


2—Does the Pierce-Arrow company make a 
128-horsepower car that travels 95 miles per 
hour? What is the scpeed of the Pierce-Arrow 
touring car, model 66 A 4? 

3d—Tell what changes are necessary to make 
a 1910 Pierce develop at least 90 miles per 
hour with speedster body and long _ tail.— 
Delmer R. Luper. 


1—The idea is new in its application. 
When six cylinders are used the valves of 
one block of cylinders are lifted, releas- 
ing compression. By the same operation a 
butterfly valve closes the manifold so that 
no gas can pass into the cylinder. 

2—No. Sixty miles per hour. 

3—There are probably no changes pos- 
sible which would make this car capable of 
developing 90 miles per hour. Higher gear 
ratio and possibly aluminum-alloy pistons 
would increase the speed. 


Maxwell Wiring Diagram 


Biscay, Minn.—Editor Motor Age—Publish a 
wiring diagram of a 1915 Maxwell 25.—Robert 
Isenberg. 


The wiring diagram is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. 
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Do Not Brake with Clutch Engaged 


Transmission System Will Suffer if 


EVERAL weeks ago there appeared in 

the Readers’ Clearing House depart- 
ment of Motor Age an answer to an in- 
quiry regarding the advisability of brak- 
ing the car by using the brakes and leav- 
ing the clutch in, in which the advice was 
advanced that such practice inflicted an 
undue strain on the working parts. 

Many readers who did not read the an- 
swer carefully contested the statement, but 
in practically every case made the point 
that it would not harm the motor to use 
it as a brake, neglecting the fact that Mo- 
tor Age’s statement only applied to the 
process of using brakes and motor in con- 
junction. 

It is very evident that a sudden applica- 
tion of the brakes applied when the clutch 
is engaged and the motor is fighting com- 
pression is going to lash against the drive 
gears, universals, gearset and the motor it- 
self with a strain that is far more severe 
than even quick application of power by 
opening the throttle wide. 

With the clutch engaged and the brakes 
left alone there is going to be no harm done 
to the working parts, if the ignition is cut 
off or the throttle is fully retarded to 
create braking. As an emergency meas- 
ure, it is of course advisable to sacrifice 
the car to whatever extent it may, as a 
measure of safety. In such instances brak- 
ing with the motor and brakes in com- 
bination is the right thing, if the brakes 
will not hold the ear. 

Assuming ideal conditions, the motor 
should not be necessary even under such 
conditions. Brakes should be so adjusted 
that they will slip the wheels, and if they 
will do this there.is naturally no more 
braking necessary. 

In mountain touring, when one is obliged 
to descend a great many steep grades in 
a day, it would probably be better to brake 
with the motor and brakes in combination, 
than to use the brakes alone and replace 
brake linings continually. In instances 
where brakes are not thoroughly efficient, 
such a@ measure is imperative in descend- 
ing mountain grades to hold the car under 
control. The summary of the whole thing 
is that it is inflicting an undue strain on 
the transmission units of a car to brake 
with the motor and brakes in combination, 
unless in ease of necessity. 

Shifting Gears 

While still on the subject of driving it 
might be well to remind those who have 
become careless in shifting the gears in 


Practice Is Continued 


their cars, that continued slashing of gears 
in and out and shifting with the motor 
turning at the wrong speed in relation to 
the speed of the driveshaft, is a practice 
that is as harmful to the car as skidding 
or continued high speed over rough roads. 

As an example, take a car with 30-inch 
wheels having gear ratios of 4 to 1 on high, 
8 to 1 on intermediate and 12 to 1 on low. 
Assume that the car is traveling at a con- 
stant speed of 5 miles per hour. The fol- 
lowing table. results: 

Revolutions per minute 


Wheels Shaft Motor 
OP as ack ert ee 56 224 672 
OT FOES O TT 56 224 448 
Se a ee 56 224 224 


From this table it can be seen that the 
ear with the specifications assumed, when 
traveling 5 miles per hour, will have an 
approximate motor speed of 672 revolutions 
per minute with the car running in low 
gear. In shifting from low to intermediate 
the motor speed should be reduced one- 
third. In intermediate the motor speed 
will be approximately 448 revolutions per 
minute. Then, in shifting from interme- 
diate to high the motor speed must be re- 
duced one-half. 

The wheels, traveling at 56 revolutions 
per minute are revolving on a solid sur- 
face, and will permit no slip of enough ac- 
count to relieve the strain on the motor. 
On low speed the motor is revolving just 
twelve times this fast. An engine speed 
of 672 revolutions per minute gives the 
powerplant considerable momentum. Sup- 
pose that the gears are shifted into in- 
termediate and the throttle is held open 
to maintain the engine speed at 672 r.p.m., 
then the clutch is suddenly dropped in. 
The motor speed must instantly be reduced 
a third. It is like striking a brick wall 
with your bare fist with all your might. 
Your fist is bound to suffer. 

Suppose you have the courage to dive 
from a tower 200 feet high into a body of 
water, and are so unfortunate as to hit the 
water on the flat of your chest. When your 
body reaches the water it is traveling at 
the raté of approximately 200 feet a sec- 
ond. dn another ‘s¢cond your body has 
descended in the water in the neighborhood 
of 10 feet. In Other: words the falling 
speed has been* suddenly reduced from 
200: feet a second to 10 feet a second. What 
do you think would happen to your chest? 
The actual strain upon it would be com- 
parable to that thrust upon the running 
gear of a motor car when shifting from 
one speed to another is made with the 


motor running at nearly the same speed. 

Possibly these figures will convince one, 
that it is well worth the thought to take © 
the foot off of the accelerator pedal when 
shifting to a higher gear. In the same 


line is shifting of gears without the car 


having been given sufficient momentum. 

If the car is run in low gear to a speed 
of three miles an hour and then shifted 
into second, the motor is reduced to a 
speed where it is bound to labor before 
a satisfactory momentum can be obtained. 
The same is true in shifting from interme- 
diate to high. 

All of these things can be avoided by 
entering low gear, letting the clutch in 
gently, as it takes more power to start a 
ear from a standstill than it does to in- 
crease its speed relatively when the mo- 
mentum of the wheels is a factor, speed up 
so that the motor is practically racing, 
release the foot from the accelerator and 
shift into second, accelerate the car again 
until the car is at a speed which the high 
gear will easily take care of, remove the 
foot from the throttle again and shift into 
high. 

Mica on Commutator 

In generators which have seen 2 or 3 
years of service, the brushes and commu- 
tator have become so worn that mica de- 
posits build up rapidly on the surface of 
the commutator. The reason for this is 
that the brushes do not seat firmly through- 
out their surfaces onto the commutator, 
with the result that the current ares be- 
tween the spaces which do not seat and 
‘‘high’’ mica deposits result. 

Many inexperienced repairmen aggravate 
the trouble by carelessly craping off the 
mica with a file, thus making the contact 
surfaces still more uneven so that the mica 
deposits build up faster than ever when 
the generator is again put in use. 

Cleaning mica from a commutator is a 
job which requires great care. To do a 
really good job the armature should be re- 
moved from the generator and centered in 
a lathe chuck. Then the mica should be’ 
carefully dressed off, either with a file or 
with a cutting tool. The mica between the 
grooves in the commutator should be care- 
fully scraped out with the point of a knife 
or other sharp tool. The brushes may be 
seated by placing a strip of emery cloth 
between them and the commutator and 
starting the motor so that the generator 
will revolve. In most cases, however, a 
new set of brushes is needed. 
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Stewart Trucks from 14 to 1144-Ton Capacity 


Internal-Gear Type of Con- 
struction Used in Drive 


HE latest Stewart commercial cars 
T comprise model A and model B de- 
livery trucks of 1,000 pounds capacity, 
the former a panel body and the latter an 
express body, model No. 3, made in 1,000, 
1,500 and 1%4-ton capacity and the model 
No. 4 of 114-ton capacity, the lighter cars 
with 3 by 3%-inch valve-in-head motors, 
and the models No. 3 and 4 with 3% by 
5%-inch L-head motors. 

Rear Axle Construction 

Probably the one feature of Stewart 
trucks which is most distinctive is the 
rear axle construction. Stewart is one of 
the few makers in this country using the 
internal-gear type of construction, al- 
though the design has been extensively 
used in foreign-made commercial cars. In 
this construction a live axle and a dead 
axle are connected rigidly together at the 
center and ends, forming a box girder con- 
struction of great strength. Drive to the 
‘rear wheels is created by a small external 
spur gear meshing into a larger internal 
gear, the internal gear being a part of the 
rear-wheel hub. The advantage of the con- 
struction is claimed to be that it permits 
a solid axle to carry the load, a live axle 
to transmit the power, light weight, and 
that all braking strains occur on the dead 
axle and not on the driving mechanism 
itself. 

Both sides of motor are four-cylinder, 
block cast, with the conventional three- 
point suspension. Motor oiling is by a 


gear pump and is of the positive-feed type. 
The carbureter used is a Zenith and igni- 
tion is through a high-tension magneto 









SES 


with fixed spark and governor control. 
Gearsets are three speeds forward and 


one reverse. Power is transmitted from 
the motor to the gearset through a dry- 
plate disk clutch, Raybestos disks against 
steel. 

A brief list of the chassis specifications 
includes: tubular drive shaft with two 
universals, worm and gear-type steering 
gear, pressed-steel channel-section frame 
with three cross-sections gusseted, front 
and rear spring semi-elliptic, delivery-car 
tires 32 by 4 pneumatic, model No. 3 tires 
34 by 4%, non-skid rear, or solid rubber 
front 34 by 3 and rear 34 by 314; model 
No. 4 tires, solid, 34 by 3% front and 34 
by 4 rear; wheelbase of the delivery cars 
106 inches and of the heavy ears, 128 
inches. 
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Left—The rear azle of all Stewart trucks ia 
of the internal gear type. Above—Chassis view 
of model No. 4 Stewart truck 


A great variety of body types are 
offered. The model A fitted with a panel 
body, complete with a folding glass front, 
curtains to enclose driver, mechanically 
operated horn, side and tail lights and 
complete tool equipment lists for $795. 
The model B has a loading space extending 
6 feet back of the driver’s seat, which is 
46 inches wide and 51 inches high. Fitted 
with the express body, curtains and equip- 
ment described above, the trucks sells for 
$750. 

The chassis price of the model No. 3, 
equipped with solid or pneumatic tires, is 
$1,290. Three standard bodies are offered, 
including an aluminum-body enclosed car 
with the body listing at $250, an express 
body listing at $140, and a flare-board 
body at $125, these figures, of course, rep- 
resenting additional cost to the chassis 
price. The company is in a position to 
furnish special bodies of any type. 


Model No. 14 Stake Body 


The model No. 4 is offered with a stake 
body and cap at a price of $1,390 for the 
chassis and $140 for the body and cab. 
The loading space in this model is 9 feet 
long and 54 inches wide. Other bodies 
fitted to the same chassis range in price 
from $85 to $250. 














Flare-board body on pneumatic-equipped Stewart truck 
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New Hackett, with Straight Line Body 


Conventional Chassis with L-Head Motor 
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FOUR-CYLINDER, five-passenger car 
A at $888 with distinctive straight-line 
body and low, comfortable seats is the 
initial offering of the new Hackett Motor 
Car Co., Jackson, Mich. 

The body design is original, a straight 
line running from the top corners of the 
radiator all the way back. The effect is 
accentuated by the use of a narrow deck 
extending all around the rim of the body, 
and also forming the double cowl on the 
back of the front seat. The straight-line 
idea is still further emphasized by the fact 
that the seats are low. The windshield is 
tilted and there are large louvres in the 
hood at the same angle. 

Runabout at Same Price 

In addition there will be a runabout at 
the same price seating three, with the 
driver’s seat slightly ahead of the other 
two, a cabriolet for about $1,000 and a 
winter top for the five-passenger at $110 
aditional. 

The chassis is standard with a unit pow- 
er plant consisting of a 37 horsepower mo- 
tor, G. B. & 8S. clutch. Grant-Lees gear- 
box, and Walker-Weiss axles. 

The motor is a detachable L-head design 
with cylinders in block and crankcase in 
two pieces, the lower part being made of 
pressed steel and acting as an oil pan. Bore 
and stroke are 3% by 44 inches, giving an 
N. A. C. C. rating of 22.5, and piston dis- 
placement of 188.2 cubic inches. 


It gives 
this rating at a piston speed of 


The new Hackett has straight lines and is hung low 


The bearings are babbitt, reinforced with 
perforated steel shells. 

Lubrication is by combined force feed 
and splash. Oil is drawn from the reser- 
voir by a plunger pump which is operated 
by No. 4 exhaust cam, passes through a 
sight feed on the cowl and from thence to 
the three main bearings. The overflow 
from the bearings makes its way to the 
splash troughs into which the connecting 
rods dip. The oiling system is extremely 
accessible as the pump and all the piping 
is on the exterior of the motor. 

The valves are unusual in that the ad- 
justing nuts on the stems instead of the 
pushrods, and consequently act as spring 
retainers. The end of the stem is threaded 
and on it is placed a thimble nut which is 
held solid by a lock nut. The valves con- 
sist of cast iron heads welded on %-inch 
carbon steel stems. The lift is 3% and the 
clear opening 1% inches. The valve-stem 
guides are bushed with 3y%-inch cast-iron 
sleeves. 

Silent Chain for Starter 

Camshaft and Disco motor-generator 
drive are by silent chains, adjustment of 
the latter chain being accomplished by 
rocking the bracket on which the unit is 
carried. The timing marks on the flywheel 
may be seen by removing the clutch oil 
filler plug on the top of the flywheel hous- 
ing. 

Ignition is furnished by a Remy coil 


and distributer, mounted at the front and 
driven off of the camshaft. 

The fuel system consists of a tank at the 
rear from which gasoline is drawn by a 
Stewart vacuum system to the carbureter, 
which is a Justrite, a single jet design in 
which the correct proportion of air and 
gasoline is obtained by varying the size 
of the venturi passage. 

Cooling is by thermo-syphon, a cellular 
radiator and a four-blade fan being used 
with it. 

Clutch Housed in Flywheel 

The G. B. & S. clutch is housed in the 
flywheel and has a single driven disk of 
steel. A ring of wire-woven asbestos 
fabric bears against either face. Smooth 
action and reduced wear are obtained by 
running the clutch in oil. 

The gearbox, made by the Grant-Lees 
Gear Co., gives three speeds forward. The 
gears are 3% per cent nickel steel. The 
main shaft is carried on annular ball bear- 
ings and the countershaft gears are in one 
piece, are bushed and are free to rotate on 
the stationary shaft. 

The rear axle is a semi-floating Walker 
Weiss with chrome-nickel driving shafts, 
open hearth ring gear and 3% per cent 
nickel pinion. There are two sets of brakes 
operating on the one set of drums. 

The front axle is an I-beam design, and 
steering is by worm and gear. Half-el- 
liptic springs are used in front, 36 by 1% 
and three-quarter elliptic in 





935 feet per minute instead of | 
1,000 and produces its maxi- | 
mum of 36.9 horsepower at | 
2,000 r. p. m. 

The crankshaft is 35 to 45- 
point carbon steel, and has 
three main bearings. The 
front bearing is 1% by 3% 
inches, the center, 154 by 2%4 
inches, and the rear, 1% by 
2 inches. The connecting-rod 











the rear, 48 by 1% inches. 
Wheelbase is 112 inches and 
tires are 32 by 3% with de- 
mountable rims and Ajax 
tires. The car will be finished 
in Packard blue with ivory 
white wheels, and the uphol- 
stery will be French pleated. 

Control pedals and levers 
are conveniently placed and 











bearings are 1144 by 2 inches. 


Conventional chassis design of new Hackett 


the steering wheel is 17 inches 
in diameter. 
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Aluminum Motor and Magnetic Shift in Premier 


Product of New Corporation Has Overhead-Valve Engine and 
Button-Operated Gears 
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LUMINUM overhead-valve motors and 

magnetic gearshifts are the big fea- 
tures of Premier cars for 1917, to be 
known as the series 6 B. They are in ng 
sense the Premiers of other days, and re- 
semble the former cars of that name only 
in the name plate itself. Produced under 
a new financial organization, a new pro- 
duction and sales organization and a dif- 
ferent factory from the original Premier 
plant, the name is almost the only physical 
Premier feature retained. 

The new Premiers are more modern in 
every respect than their predecessors, but 
at the same time the design is such and 
the manufacture promises to be such that 
the reputation for trustworthiness built 
up by the original Premiers no doubt will 
be sustained in their newer namesakes. 

Two more obvious features are its pro- 
jectile body lines and unusual amount of 
body room in proportion to its wheelbase, 
obtained chiefly by placing the motor well 
forward and into the V of the extremely 
pointed radiator. 

The Premier Motor Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind., expects to turn out between 500 and 
1,000 of the new cars before January 1 
next year and ten times that many during 
the succeeding 12 months. 


The Car as a Whole 

To get a conception of the car as a whole 
let us scan the major specifications. These 
include a six-cylinder motor 2% by 5%, 
a 1251%4-inch wheelbase and 35 by 44-inch 
tires. The bodies, during the early part of 
the production, will consist of a seven-pas- 
senger touring and a four-passenger road- 
ster, each at $1,685. 

Premier’s new aluminum motor is the 
design of Earl G. Dunn, who as early as 
1913, while general engineer of a Detroit 
moter making concern, produced twenty- 
five overhead-valve aluminum motors simi- 
lar in most respects to the one now in use 
in the new Premier. After painting these 
twenty-five experimental motors sd that 





Premier four-passenger, four-door roadster with projectile lines 





How the gearshift button bog is 
mounted on the Premier steering 
column 


they could not be distinguished from the 
standard cast-iron motor, they were put in 
twenty-five cars of a prominent make and 
distributed to owners throughout the 
United States. According to Mr. Dunn, no 
complaints on the motor were received by 
the factory. 

The present Premier motor is the out- 
growth of this experimentation. 

So far as the actual employment of 
aluminum in motor construction is con- 
cerned, this one is not greatly different 
from the Marmon engine, its predecessor 
in this field. Cylinder block and crank- 
case are one aluminum casting and within 
the cylinder bore there is slipped a gray- 
iron cylinder sleeve held from downward 






Curved arms of Premier crankshaft with weight distribution designed to improve the balance 


movement by a shoulder that fits a re- 
cess in the aluminum casting and held 
from upward movement by the cylinder 
head casting which carries the valves. The 
sleeves can be slipped out for replacement 
when worn without a great deal of diffi- 
culty, but this is a factory or service sta- 
tion job. The removable head, which ecar- 
ries the overhead valve of course, has the 
feature of simplifying carbon removing 
and valve grinding because this can be 
done on the bench. The whole motor weighs 
roughly 255 pounds less than a cast-iron 
motor of similar dimensions. 

The cylinder head carries two valves per 
cylinder which operate vertically through 
rocker arms. These rocker arms are off- 
set; that is, they are pivoted at a point 
nearer the push rod end than the valve 
stem end, so that less movement of the 
push rod is required to give a certain valve 
lift than would be the case were the rocker 
arm pivoted in the center, consequently 
the cam lift is considerably smaller than 
the valve lift, resulting in a better shape 
of cam. Also a very much lessened valve- 
spring weight is necessary as the spring 
does not need to be so stiff owing to the 
difference in lever arms of the rocker. 
Valve Mechanism Inclosed 

A camshaft is carried along one side of 
the base of the cylinders in the ordinary 
way and the whole valve mechanism is in- 
closed by a sheet steel cover that almost 
completely eliminates the noise. 

The crankshaft is a three-bearing shaft 
with the crank arms having the metal dis- 
tributed upon them in such a way that the 
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shaft approximates a natural running bal- 
ance and thus eliminates the necessity of 
counterbalancing weights. That Chief En- 
gineer Dunn has succeeded in obtaining 
something very close to true running bal- 
ance was demonstrated to the writer by 
running the engine both idle and under 
load up to a fairly high crankshaft speed 
and at no speed in this rangé did there 
seem to be a point at which vibration was 
noticeable. By this special shape of crank 
arm and also by using hollow shafts be- 
tween the arms a saving of something like 
55 pounds is effected. The bearings are the 
split adjustable type having bronze backs 
with white-metal bearing faces. 

Pistons are of aluminum alloy and are 
exceptionally long, the extra skirt length 
reducing the tendency to piston slap. Three 
rings are used on the piston, none of them 
below the piston pin and in the skirt two 
rows of holes are drilled to carry back 
surplus oil gathered under the rings. The 
pistons probably also will carry another 
feature in that the piston skirt will be 
knurled with diagonal lines about gy inch 
apart, the lines running at approximately 
right angles to each other. This provides 
space for a slight body of oil in each diag- 
onal line and also gives room for the metal 
of the raised portion to spread out should 
there be any tendency to stick, in case the 
oil elevel becomes dangerously low. The 
double effect of providing a larger body of 
oil between piston and cylinder than other- 
wise would be possible and also providing 
space for the piston metal to spread out 
should permit piston clearance to be some- 
what less than ordinarily is possible with 
aluminum alloy pistons. 

Timing gears are fabric on metal and 
should not wear noisy. The teeth are 
helical. 


Lubrication by Gear Pump 


Lubrication is cared for by a gear pump 
which takes oil from a metal sump in the 
bottom of the crankcase and forces it un- 
der pressure to the main bearings and con- 
necting rod bearings on the crankshaft. 
The oil is forced through the crankshaft 
and connecting rod bearings, being led 
from bearing to bearing along the arm 
through tubing. Piston lubrication is by 
splash. The oil filler and oil level gauge 
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Premier aluminum motor, showing ther- 
mostat at front of engine, pump and 
fan on same, shaft and valve cover 


are placed handily on the left side of the 
engine while the oil pressure is registered 
on the dash. The pressure is regulated au- 
tomatically by a valve which allows ex- 
cess pressure to be relieved through a 
blow-off valve. 

In the cooling system there are two fea- 
tures of moment. One of these is the 
thermostat by which the water is kept 
at an efficient temperature. Until the 
water in the cylinder jackets becomes 
heated up to the proper point, none of it 
is permitted to go through the radiator, 
but is recirculated through pump and mo- 


‘tor until it gets hot enough to operate 


the thermostat valve, at which time it is 
sent through the radiator in the conven- 





Ample leg room for auviliary 
seat occupant 
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tional way and circulation takes place. 

A combination of two units of the cool- 
ing system has made for extreme sim- 
plicity and has cut down the number of 
parts and the weight somewhat. This is 
the mounting of the fan and impeller of 
the water pump upon a single, very small, 
hardened and ground shaft. There is only 
one packing gland, this being at the fan 
end of the small shaft, and as the gland 
itself is several times the diameter of 
the shaft it is very easy to prevent leak- 
age. Any tendency to leakage is further 
lessened by the fact that the pump is well 
up toward the top of the cylinder in- 
stead of near the bottom, as usually is the 
case, and the head is thus reduced, conse- 
quently reducing the water pressure. 

Naturally, with this arrangement fan 
and pump are driven by the same means, 
which in this case is a V-belt and pulley, 
the driving pulley having a simple means 
of belt adjustment obtained by spreading 
the plates which form the V of the driv- 
ing pulley, thus changing its diameter. 

Starting, lighting and ignition is pro- 
vided by the Delco two-unit system in 
which the generator carrying the ignition 
coil and distributer is driven from the 
priming gears and the cranking motor op- 
erates through Bendix drive on teeth cut 
in the periphery of the flywheel. The 108 
ampere-hour Willard battery has been dis- 
posed of by hanging it between the engine 
and the frame under the hood. This makes 
it accessible for periodic filling and yet it 
is out of sight. As is frequent with over- 
head valve design the spark plugs are 
set into the side of the block at an angle. 
Magnetic Gearshift 


Gearshifting is accomplished by use of 
the magnetic shifter manufactured by Cut- 
ler-Hammer. This has been used in its 
earlier forms previously, but Premier is 
making it stock equipment and in its later 
improved form. The design and operating 
principles of the magnetic gearshift have 
been explained so many times that it need 
only be said that instead of shifting gears 


‘ with the conventional hand lever, this is 


accomplished through the magnetic shift 

by simply pressing a button mounted on 

a neat box on the steering column. Any 
(Continued on page 45) 








The seven-passenger Premier with motor well forward, allowing large passenger compartments 
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Haynes Four-Passenger Roadster 


Jackson Adds an Eight with 
Valve-in-the-Head Motor 










Typical roadster lines in Haynes four-passenger car 


+ ee can now have a four-passenger 
| body, so fashionable this season, on 
the Haynes light six or light twelve chas- 
sis. Deliveries began August 10 on this 
newest Haynes product which supplants 
the three-passenger so-sha-belle, and re- 
sembles it to some extent. 


The new body, which is identical for 
both chassis, has all the lines of a roadster 
despite the fact that it comfortably seats 
four. The front seats are divided, and the 
rear seat is wide enough to accommodate 
three passengers if circumstances warrant 
it. The rear passengers are given plenty 
of leg room due to the sloping backs of 
the front seats. The seats and isleway 
are upholstered in hand-buffed leather, 
which in turn is covered by grey seat- 
covers of soft cloth. 


The comfort of the driver has been given 
due consideration. Brake and clutch-pedal 
pads are adjustable as regards distance 
from the driving seat and the seat itself 
may be moved forward or backward. The 
18-inch steering wheel is notched to insure 
a firm grip. The foot accelerator moves 
in a vertical direction. 

The new car has a wheelbase of 121 
inches on both chassis, in fact, the chassis 
of the six and twelve are identical except 
for the motor. The model 40 four-passen- 
ger roadster, which has the twelve motor, 
has Goodyear cord tires, Hartford shock 


ee st 





absorbers and wire wheels as reqular equip- 
ment. Both models are painted dark Brew- 
ster green with black fenders and hood. 
The model 36, six-cylinder roadster sells 
for $1,585 and the twelve for $2,085. 





JACKSON ADDS EIGHT 
Jackson, Mich., Aug. 28—The Jackson 
Automobile Co., this city, has added an 
eight with a valve-in-head Ferro motor. 
The new model is to sell for $1,295 with a 
two or five-passenger body, $1,395 with a 
four-passenger body with divided front 


seats and sloping rear deck, and $1,370 
with seven-passenger body. The two eights 
and the four now on the market will be 
continued without any change. 


Outside of the change in powerplant the 
specifications of the new model are the 
same as the present ones; full elliptic 
springs front and rear are still a feature. 


The new car has a 3 by 34-inch motor 
capable of developing 48 horsepower, 
Zenith duplex carbureter and Stewart 
vacuum system, Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting and Remy ignition. 





Seating arrangement in four-passenger Haynes roadster 
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pacious Four-Passenger Empire 





HE latest of the four-passenger body 
designs is the new Empire tourabout 
which is fitted on the six-cylinder chassis. 
The new body was designed to provide a 
snappy type of vehicle of larger seating 
capacity than the roadster. In exterior line 
the body carries out very well the sug- 
gestion of a speedy yet roomy vehicle. 
From the high-roll cowl there is a gradual 
downward taper to the rear deck to curved 
sides without a break or corner at any 
point. 

It is really a four-passenger car in that 
there is an abundance of room for four 
persons to be seated in comfort. The front 
seats are individual with a wide aisleway 
which gives easy access to the rear seats. 

A roomy rear back department is sup- 
plied for luggage and access to it may be 
had by dropping down the back of the 
rear seat which forms the door to the com- 
partment. It is large enough to accommo- 
date two suit cases and other touring ac- 
cessories. 

Even with the ample room between front 
and rear seats, the close-coupled advantage 
of all passengers riding between the axles 
produces easy riding. The color scheme 
consists of green for the body proper with 
black hood, fenders and running gear. 


Empire four-passenger tourabout on siz chassis 


The Empire six chassis has been de- 
scribed before so it will be enough to say 
that it comprises a six-cylinder engine 344 
by 4% inches, 120-inch wheelbase and 34 
by 4 tires. 


Aluminum Motor in New 
Premier 


(Continued from Page 43) 


of the three speeds may be selected and 
shifting is made when the clutch pedal 
is depressed completely. Plenty of move- 
ment is allowed in the clutch pedal for 
permitting the engine to run free while 
in gear. 

Sturdy Frame a Feature 

An exceptionally sturdy frame is em- 
ployed, having a channel section 8 inches 
in depth with a 24-inch flange which 
should eliminate frame swerve and twist. 
In driving the car over really rough roads 
no indication of frame give could be no- 
ticed at the tonneau doors. 

Semi-elliptic Perfection rear springs, 58 
inches long and 3% inches wide, are used. 
There are twelve leaves and the spring 
is designed to be practically flat under a 
full load. The drive is Hotchkiss type. 


a 


Body room, particularly in the seven- 
passenger car, is unexpectedly great. An 
additional 6 inches is obtained so that 
there is more passenger capacity than or- 
dinarily would be regarded as possible on 
a wheelbase of 125 inches. One feature of 
which will be appreciated by tonneau pas- 
sengers ‘is the fact that those in spare 
seats have as much room as do those in 
the tonneau seat proper. This is obtained 
by cutting deeply into the back of the 
front seats foot and leg space which is 
covered up when the spare seats fold in. 

The 24-gallon fuel tank is suspended to 
the frame in the rear and carries a long 
goose-neck filler cap which makes filling 
possible from the side of the curb without 
the use of a funnel or the displacement of 
spare tires or wheels. The tank is so hung 
that the frame protects it from damage by 
rear end collision. Fuel is taken to the 
carbureter through a Stewart vacuum tank. 

The color of the new Premier is gun 
metal with hood, fenders, radiator casing 
and chassis in jet black. Wood wheels in 
the natural color are stock and wire wheels 
an extra. The hood has a panel top carry- 
ing two invisible hinges which are on an 
angle so that the hood may be raised and 
lowered in a straight position. 





View showing seating arrangement and interior dimensions, also means 


partment in Empire four-passenger roadster 


of access to luggage com- 
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Sixteen Valve Stutz with Bearcat Body 


Block-Cast Cylinders—Aluminum Crankcase 
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S ANNOUNCED in last week’s issue 
A of Motor Age, the Stutz Motor Car 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is ready with its 
first sixteen-valve stock car. The new 
motor is a product of the Stutz factories 
and is four-cylinder T-head, Block-cast 
with a 43-inch bore and a 6-inch stroke. 
The cylinders are grey iron and 25 per cent 
steel with an unusually large water space 
surrounding each cylinder. The exhaust 
ports are all separated, having eight ports 
extending into the manifold. 

The crankease is an aluminum alloy and 
incorporated in the front support arm of 
the motor is a breather, designed so that 
oil vapor cannot escape and thus dirty the 
parts. 

Ball bearings are used in the pump and 
magneto shaft bearings. The crankshaft 
has three bearings. Valves are operated 
by roller lifts. Cooling is by centrifugal 
pump and lubrication is force feed through 
the hollow crankshaft. Pistons are lu- 
bricated from the main and rod bearings. 
The push rods and valve springs are in- 
closed by aluminum cover plates held in 
place by wing nuts, allowing removal of 
the plates without need of tools. 

The new motor is placed in an entirely 
new. ‘‘bearcat’’ body. Although the bear- 
cat is strictly a speedster as it always has 
been in previous Stutz models, the new 
body has lines which definitely relate it 
to the Stutz bulldog roadster, previously 
announced in Motor Age. The rear decks 
of both models are similar, having a cir- 
cular depression for carrying the extra 
wheel and tire and the same locking device 


which holds the wheel onto lugs the same 


way it is held in place on the axle. 

In front of the wheel-carrying space is 
a luggage compartment with a door on 
top which is located in easy access to the 
seat. Otherwise the car is strictly a speed- 
ster, being hung very low. Bucket seats 
are conspicuous for their absence, however, 
a single seat being fitted which is wide 


Right and left sides of Stutz sixteen-valve motor showing aluminum valve-cover plates 





























enough to accommodate three if occasion 
calls for it. The chassis is identical with 
the bulldog models except for the motor. 





PIONEER COW MOTORIST 

Denver, Colo., Aug. 25—A Colorado cow 
can now claim the distinction of being the 
first, perhaps the last, and only one that 
has ever traveled on a motor tour. A 
party of New York tourists were visiting 
in Colorado and while there the party was 
increased by the advent of twins. A Jer- 
sey cow furnished the twins milk, and all 
went well until time came to go on. Then 
there were objections to changing the diet 
and the father bought the cow and a 
trailer for a barn. The trailer was fast- 
ened to the back of the car, the cow was 
tied in the trailer and the journey back 
to New York has begun. 









































































































































Stutz Bearcat speedster body in which sixteen-valve motor is used 
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Two-Unit Electric System on Dixie 
Balance of Car Continued Without Change 








Dixie cloverleaf flyer and four-passenger seating arrangement 


HANGES in the 1917 Dixie Flyer from 
the original construction described 
in the March 2 issue of Motor Age, are 
minor details, the most important being 
in the starting and lighting system. On 
the original structure the Dixie Motor Car 
Co., Louisville, Ky., supplied the Dyneto 
single-unit system with a 12-volt Willard 
battery, and is now furnishing the Dyneto 
two-unit system with a 6-volt, 80-ampere 
Willard battery. The touring car and road- 
ster now sell for $795 instead of $775 as 
previously. 

The motor is a Lycoming, four-cylinder, 
L-head, with a bore of 3% inches and a 
stroke of 5 inches, giving an N. A. C. C. 
rating of 16.9 horsepower and, according 
to dynomometer test, develops 29 horse- 
power at 1,900 revolutions per minute. 
The cylinders are block-cast with water 
inlet located in the center of the block 
Opposite the valves at the bottom of the 
jacket, permitting of complete draining of 
the jackets through the radiator. 

A separate head is provided which i8 
reinforced with ribs to prevent warping 
during machining. Tightness between the 
head and cylinder casting is maintained 








by means of a copper-asbestos jacket. Pis- 
tons are cast of the same grey iron as the 
cylinders and are fitted with three rings. 
The piston pin is hollow and made of case- 
hardened steel. 

The crankease is reinforced-aluminum 
with web supports for the bearings. The 
upper half carries half of the bell housing 
and the lower half entirely encloses the 
flywheel and clutch. Lubrication is splash, 





Diwvie floating axrle showing jaw clutch of 
drive shaft, and oil ring to prevent oil reaching 
brake bands 
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constant level. The level is maintained 
by a plunger pump driven by an eccen- 
tric on the cam shaft. The radiator is 
mounted on the frame instead of between 
the frame members, thus placing the lowest 
level of the cooled water in the radiator 
above the cylinder jackets, allowing circu- 
lation to begin the moment the motor is 
started. 

The rear axle is floating and all bearings 
in the rear-axle unit are adjustable. Front 
springs are semi-elliptic and rear springs 
are of the scroll elliptic, part provided with 
rebound straps to limit the rebound. 

The 1917 offerings include a roomy five- 
passenger touring body and a four-passen- 
ger roadster with cloverleaf seating ar- 
rangement. In the latter the forward com- 
partment is fitted with individual seats 
and the rear compartment comfortably ac- 
commodates two persons. The cushions 
are a trifle lower than in the touring car 
and inclined at an angle to afford the most 
comfort. An auxiliary cover of packer 
cloth is provided which secures with glove 
fasteners to the bows when the top is low- 
ered, completely concealing the rear com- 
partment. 





Divie-Lycoming motor with head removed and transmission view showing leather disk universal and pulley speedometer drive 
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Electric Car—Presto—Gas Car 





The lines of gasoline and electric cars are attractively com- 
bined in the Woods dual power car 


‘A N electric car, a gasoline car or a 
A vehicle in which both powers may be 
utilized at once, with the elimination of 
the greatest inconvenience in electric cars, 
namely dependence on charging stations, 
is the Woods Dual Power car. After one 
has driven the car he wonders why a 
mechanical description is necessary, as the 
feeling when operating the vehicle is that 
there is no machinery, no medium of power, 
but that the car is just coasting down hill. 
How It Drives 

Let the reader of this article mentally 
climb into the seat of this newest idea 
in power application. At his foot he has 
a pedal, the pad of which may be oscil- 
lated forward or backward. On the steer- 
ing wheel are two levers located in the 
conventional manner in which spark and 
throttle levers are applied. On the dash 
before him is a large meter which tells 
just what is happening to the electricity. 

To start the car he either moves the 
outside lever as he would to apply more 
gas, or he releases the foot pedal, raises 
the same hand lever an inch or so, takes 
his foot off of the pedal and glides away 
with the characteristic smoothness of an 
electric. Driving on electric power alone 
he can bring the car to a speed of 20 miles 
per hour. Acceleration is accomplished by 
pushing the hand lever up on the quadrant, 
not by notches, but any amount he desires. 
There is no jerk as more power is fed to 
the motor, just a gradual, smooth acceler- 
ation. During such driving the electrical 
meter will show him that a full charge of 
current is passing from the battery into 
the electric motor. 

Now let him move up the other hand 
lever, slowly. There will be an almost im- 
perceptible braking effect on the car and 
the electric clutch engages the gasoline 
motor, which is started by the electric 
motor. He is now driving on both powers. 





There is now a variety of operating op- 
tions before him. If he wants to speed up 
to 35 miles per hour he can open wide the 
electric and the gasoline control levers. 
If he wants to use both powers and still 
maintain a fair speed he can open the 
gasoline motor wide and cut down on 
the supply of current fed to the electric 
motor. The excess current created by the 
generating action of the motor will then 
be turned back into the batteries and the 
electric meter will show that these bat- 
teries are being charged at the same time 
the electric motor is transmitting power 
to the rear wheels. Or he can fully retard 
the electrical control lever and run on the 
gasoline motor alone. Under these con- 
ditions the electric motor has become a 
generator and all the current created is 
eharging the batteries. 

Options in Starting . 

Now the driver comes to a street cross- 
ing and is obliged to stop. Mind you, the 
gasoline motor is now giving all the power. 
A pressure of the foot pedal and the clutch 
is released and brake applied at the same 
operation. He is again ready to start. 
The throttle lever may be advanced, the 
foot pedal released and the car will start 
like an ordinary gas car. Or he may move 
up the electric control lever an inch or 
two, thus throwing in the electric power, 
and start off with both powers, insuring 
himself against stalling the engine. There 
is yet another option. He may stop the 
gasoline motor by merely setting the throt- 
tle lever at full retard, and start on elec- 
tricity alone. 

The oscillating movement of the foot 
pedal is for the purpose of opening and 
closing the switch of the electric motor. 
Of course, this same operation can be 
performed with the hand control lever. 
With the hand lever set at an operating 
position and the pedal pad oscillating for- 





THE WOODS DUAL POWER CAR 


Gasoline and electrical motors on 
same drive line 

May use gasoline, electric or gaso- 
line-electric drive 

All operations controlled by two 
hand levers and two pedals 

Batterves charged by motor-genera- 
tor when gas power is used 

Four-passenger capacity 

Price $2,650 


ward there is no current passing to the 
motor. A movement of the foot and the 
switch engages and the car starts. 

We now come to reverse. The gasoline 
motor drives one way only, there being 
no gearset, and so the electric motor must 
be called on to run the ear backwards. 
Oscillate the foot pedal pad forward, place 
the heel on the small lever against the 
heel board under the driver’s seat, oscil- 
late the foot pedal backward and the ac- 
tion of the electric motor is reversed, and 
consequently the car starts backward. 
Three Main Units 

In the mechanism of the car there are 
really but three units, irrespective of the 
drive shaft and rear axle. The gasoline 
motor is located conventionally under the 
hood. Directly behind this is the elec- 
tric motor, a unit is the same drive line. 
Located under the front seat is the storage 
battery set. The connecting unit between 
the gasoline and electric motors is in the 
form of a magnetic clutch which is sim- 
plicity itself. When the gasoline contro} 
lever is raised about an inch from full 
retard the fly wheel of the gas motor 
becomes magnetized. The magnet force 
pulls a copper disk against the face of 
the flywheel and the electric and gas mo- 
tors are connected. 

The gasoline motor is a block-cast four- 
cylinder, with 214-inch bore and 34-inch 
stroke. Because of its small cylinder sizes 
and its high speed operation the motor is 
unusually smooth running, in fact is nearly 
as quiet in operation as the electric motor. 
The lubrication is effected by a gear pump 
which lifts the oil from a lower chamber 
to a compartment around the valve tap- 
pets from where it flows by gravity to the 
various .bearings. Ignition is Atwater- 
Kent, automatic spark advance. Cooling 
is thermo‘syphon through a honeycomb 
type of radiator. 
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A one-piece gasoline tank with a capa- 
city of 9 gallons is located under the cowl. 
The battery is specially constructed for 
this car by Exide and has 24 cells with 11 
plates each, considerably smaller than the 
batteries required for driving all-electric 
cars, 

Much of the smooth riding qualities of 
electrics has been attributed to the heavy 
batteries suspended low in the rear or 
center-rear of the car. With a much lighter 
battery the Woods car is equally as easy 
riding as the former all-electrics produced 
by this same company. This, the makers 
say, is due to the use of liberal-sized can- 
tilevers on the rear. The front is half- 
elliptic suspended. 

The rear axle is semi-floating type with 
the wheels mounted on driving shafts 
which ride on Bock roller bearings. The 
axle tubes are of steel tubing, swaged 
to shape and bolted through the flange to 
the axle housing which surrounds the drive 
gear and differential unit containing the 
Baush hour-glass type of worm gear. 

The body is an attractive combination of 
characteristic gasoline and electric car 
types. It is aluminum-panel construction 
and the coupe is the only model offered. 
The doors are wide and contain windows 
which may be lowered. The front and 
rear windows may also be opened. The 
car will comfortably seat four passengers, 
the driver’s seat being staggered ahead of 
a spacious seat which will take care of two 
and in front of which is an auxiliary seat 
which folds out of the way. 

On the instrument board is an ampere- 
hour meter and ammeter combined and a 
Stewart-Warner speedometer. There is a 
three-gang switch for lighting. 

The price of $2,650 includes a power 
air pump, mounted on the right side of the 
gasoline motor; and a motor-driven warn- 
ing signal. Wire wheels are listed at $25 
additional and the same figure will equip 
the car with slip covers. Cars in special 
color effects to suit the individual tastes 
of owners will be produced for $100 addi- 
tional. 
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This phantom view shows the simplicity of the Woods dual power car. 
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The electric motor 


occupies the place in which the gearset of a unit-power plant gas car is located 
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NDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Editor Motor Age 
| —We wish to compliment you on your 
editorial, page 10, of the Motor Age issue 
of August 17, titled ‘‘Trans-continental 
Touring.’’ Inasmuch as we announced 
about 1 year ago and have repeated the an- 
nouncement a number of times since, that 
we would attempt a trans-continental high 
gear record, we are in a position to appre- 
ciate your comments regarding manufac- 
turers slipping out and attempting a rec- 
ord and if for any reason they fell down, 
say nothing, and if they were successful one 
way or the other, make wonderful claims. 
—The Pathfinder Co. 


Trans-Continental Marmon Seals 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 
We have just noticed the story of the exam- 
ination of the seals on the Marmon car in 
your last week’s issue. The story leaves 





Wide doors and clear vision in the Woods gasoline-electric car 





the impression that some of the seals on the 
trans-continental record-breaking Marmon 
were torn off to make repairs. 

We wish to eall your attention to the re- 
marks made by the Automobile Club of 
America in its report and also to the state- 
ment which this company issued further 
explaining the report. 

A. C. A. statement: ‘‘ Note that marks 
on torque tube and rear axle parts, checked 
in San Francisco, indicate that these parts 
were not changed enroute, but the fact 
that the seals on these parts were broken 
makes it impossible to guarantee that the 
parts concealed within them were not 
changed. It should be noted further that 
seals broken or missing were so located 
that contact with road or obstructions may 


have caused the seals to be torn loose.’’ 


Statement by Nordyke and Marmon-: Co.: 
‘*Seals that were missing or broken, as 
reported above, were so placed that they 
came in contact with the road, and were 
in this way either broken or torn away. 
The breaking or loss of these seals, under 
the circumstances, is not significant, being 
due entirely to an unfortunate choice of 
position and not for the purpose of mak- 
ing repairs or replacements.’’—Nordyke 
and Marmon Co. 





CENTRAL STORAGE FOR GOTHAM 

New York, Aug. 25—Motor car dealers 
in this city whose leases are about to ex- 
pire or who are having trouble finding 
storage facilities will be interested to 
know that an eight-story building, serving 
the dual purpose of storage and service, 
is being planned. Interests identified with 
W. C. Durant are backing this. The build- 
ing will provide close to 500,000 square 
feet of floor space and though it is backed 
by General Motors and Chevrolet inter- 
ests, it will not in any sense of the word 
be a G. M. C. proposition, 

A modern fireproof building is to be 
erected of either steel and concrete or 
steel and brick construction. Though the 
plan now calls for an eight-story build- 
ing, it is likely that four more stories 
will be added. 











Device to Save Fuel 


HE myle-maker is an attachment to go 
tf onto the standard Ford carbureter and 
for which the claim is made that the gaso- 
line mileage will be increased from 3 to 
10 miles per gallon. The device is a grav- 
ity-operated flutter valve controlling the 
richness of the gas mixture in inverse ra- 
tio to the speed of the engine. There is 
only one moving part; a composition metal 
hinge or gate valve, suspended at the top 
and filling a square space through which 
air passes. At low engine speeds the hinge 
remains suspended vertically, allowing 
enough air to pass underneath it to af- 
ford a suitably rich mixture. This is 
said to facilitate cranking and idling. As 
the motor is speeded the suction of the en- 
gine pulls the valve in, allowing more air 
to enter the carbureter and consequently 
diluting the mixture. When much gas is 
needed to start a cold engine the flutter 
valve remains partially closed, automatic- 
ally richening) the mixture. When the 
engine is running freely the valve is lifted 
by engine suction and the mixture is au- 
tomatically thinned. It is made by the 
Myle-Mayker Co., Chicago. 

Fan-Fire Spark Plug 

As the name implies the electrical cur- 
rent in the Fan-Fire plug is fed through a 
fan with six blades and the spark jump 
comes from the outer edges of the fan 
blades. Furthermore, the explosion of the 
engine causes the fan to rotate at a high 
rate of speed, making a flaming circle of 
spark, according to the manufacturers. The 
plug is strongly built from heavy porce- 
lain and the bushings are air tight. The 
fan is nickel steel and is loosely mounted 
on the center rod. It is claimed that the 
plug automatically cleanses itself by the 
rotation of the fan. The ‘‘Fan Fire’’ 
Spark Plug Co., Yonkers, N. Y., makes the 
plug. 
Flat-Leaf Spring Wheel 


H. 8. Grace, 3569 19th street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is the inventor of a spring 
wheel in which leaf springs are embodied 
in what might be called a corrugated cir- 
ele. It is so laid out that, while the 
neutral axis of the whole spring continu- 
ally varies in its radial distance from a 
center point about which the spring is 
formed, the average radial distance of its 
neutral axis from the central point is con- 
stant. The spring is uniform in section 
throughout its length, and is formed of 
very thin leaves each of which extends 
over a sufficient number of degrees of are 
to overlap the proceeding and succeeding 
leaves. These overlapping points are so 
arranged that those of each layer of thin 
leaves come between the unbroken centers 
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Spring wheel with flat leaf action 
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of the layers of leaves above or below 
them. This form of spring induces a slight 
element of friction, due to the sliding 
movement of the leaves upon each other 
and this friction, so the claim is, is suffi- 
cient to slow down the spring action 
enough to eliminate rebound. 


Automatic Lubricating Bolt 


Grease cups are taboo with the use of 
a patented bolt, hollow and filled with 
wicking. The lubricating features of the 
bolt consist of a main reservoir wick of 
felt that is positively attached to a 
threaded-cap plug and one or more feed 
or filter wicks. The reservoir felt, when in 
position in the hollow shackle-bolt, is un- 
der a slight compression that forces all 
surfaces of the felt against the interior 
of the bolt. The feed and filter wicks rest 
against the main reservoir wick and carry 
the oil to the bearing by capillary attrac- 
tion. The reservoir wick is made a suck- 
ing fit in the hollow bolt. The Brown Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., is the manufacturer of 
the new device. 


Danger! Motor Is Overheated! 


The heatometer warns the driver of a 
dangerously overheated condition of the 
motor, so that steps may be taken to cor- 
rect the same. It is an instrument in- 
serted in a centrally drilled hole in the 
radiator cap, and held in position by a 
lock nut. A diamond-shaped frame holds 
the glass indicator tube that contains the 
sensitive liquid. This liquid is pink at 
normal temperatures, but turns a deep pur- 
ple when a dangerous temperature is 
reached. The frame at each side of the 
tube is paneled, one side being enameled 
pink and the other purple, enabling the 
driver to check the motor temperature by 
comparison. Heat-Ometer Co., Ine. 1 
Broadway, New York, makes the device, 
and the standard size sells for $3, Junior 
size $2. 


A. C. Brakes for Ford 


A new brake for Fords supplies an ex- 
ternal contracting braking system for the 
rear wheels of the car. The brakes are fit- 
ted to the outside of the original rear- 
wheel drum, and operated from the brake 
foot pedal. The original transmission band 
is disconnected or removed. The braking 
strain is thereby applied directly to the 
rear wheels, and removed from the driv- 
ing system almost completely. It is claimed 
that the chatter and grinding usually at- 
tendant with stopping is done away with, 
and the life of the driving system pro- 
longed. A. C. Mfg. Co., 2047 West Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago, makes the device. The 
price is $15. 
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T ENT ADDITION TO JORDAN FACTORY—Within 10 days after the shipment of the first Jor- 
dan cars from the new plant in Cleveland, it was necessary for the company to extend its 
facilities for the inspection of cars, by putting up a tent, containing 6,000 square feet of floor space. 


The Jordan production has reached five a day since August 1, and the maximum production of 
ten a day will be reached by September 1. 


EYRICK to Ferro Machine—L. Meyrick, 

formerly with the Lavine Gear Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., is now general superintendent of 
the Ferro Machine and Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Devor Olds Production Manager—D. 8S. De- 
vor has been appointed production manager 
of the Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., 
being promoted from assistant factory man- 
ager. His former position has been filled by 
John Scott, who was previously superinten- 
dent of final assembly. 


Building National Addition—Work has be- 
gun on the new $150,000 addition to the 
National Motor Vehicle Co.’s factory at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. It will be completed Novem- 
ber 9. The building is 380 by 60 and three 
stories. Another new building will be 328 by 
140 and one story. The company will extend 
the plant over half of the block adjoining 
the complete city block now occupied by 
the factory. 


Dodge Resigns from Houk—L. G. Dodge 
has resigned as general sales manager for 
the Houk Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., to take 
effect September 1. Mr. Dodge is well known 
to the trade. For six years he was asso- 
ciated with the Olds Motor Works as branch 
manager, district manager and assistant 
sales manager, doing reorganization work at 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Boston and the Pacific 
coast. 


Dodge Is Adding—The Dodge Bros. plant, 
Detroit, Mich., is to be enlarged by the 
addition of a five-story carpenter shop to 
cost $40,000 and measure 240 by 40 by 80 
feet, a six-story core shop to cost $300,000 
and measure 425 by 60 by 105 feet., and 
another smaller building, one-story and 24 
by 148 feet. Building operations on these 
will be started immediately. 


Edwards Leaves Olds—D. F. Edwards, 
comptroller of the Olds Motor Works, Lans- 
ing, Mich., has resigned to become actively 
connected with the Gier Pressed Steel Co., 
also of that city, in which he is financially 
interested. Edwards has been with General 
Motors interests for 5 years, beginning as as- 
sistant to the president, and later being pro- 





moted to the Olds position which he is now 
relinquishing. C. E. Stowe, former assistant 
comptroller, succeeds Edwards as comp- 
troller. 


Westgard Tire Plans Plant—The Westgara 
Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, O., capitalized 
at $1,500,000, will erect a plant on a tract 
of land containing 4% acres. The plans 
for the building have been completed and 
negotiations are under way with contractors 
for its erection. It is said that the capacity 
of the plant at first will be about 400 tires 
per day and at least 200 men will be em- 
ployed. ‘It is expected that it will be en- 
larged later on. 


Buick to Build New Office—Plans for the 
immediate construction of a four-story of- 
fice building on the site of the present office 
structure have been announced by the Bu- 
ick Motor Co., Flint, Mich., through 
eral Manager W. FP. Chrysler. The 
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TRACTOR DEMONSTRATIONS | 


Aug. 28-Sept. 1—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sept. 4-8—Madison, Wis. 


SHOWS 
September 4-8—Hartford, Conn. 
September 4-9—Minneapolis, Minn., fall 

show. 

September (date undecided)—Cleveland. 
September 25-30—Salem, Ore. 
October 2-7—St. Louis, Mo., show week. 
October 14-31—Dallas, Tex. 
January 6-13—New York show. 
January 13-20—Montreal. 
January 27-February 3—Chicago show. 
February—St. Louis, Mo., show. 
February 3-10—Minneapolis, Minn., show. 
March 3-10—Boston. 





structure will be 242 by 50 ft. and will be 
of reinforced concrete, to cost $240,000. It 
is planned.to start work early in September, 
with a view to completing the new quarters 
before the first of next year. 


Brown Takes Lubricating Bolt—The Brown 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y¥., has taken an exclusive 
license to manufacture the automatic lubri- 
cating bolt recently patented by David Lan- 
dau, New York, and H. G. Farr, Springfield, 
Mass. ‘The lubrication is from a main res- 
ervoir wick of felt that is positively attached 
to a threaded cap plug with feed wicks. 


Leverton Briscoe Factory Manager—aA. C. 
Leverton, former general superintendent of 
the Chalmers Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed factory manager of the Bris- 
coe Motor Corp., Jackson, Mich. Leverton 
has had wide experience in his line, and pre- 
vious to his Chalmers connection was works 
manager of the Cartercar Co. and before 
that general superintendent of the Brush 
Runabout Co. 


Myers Leaves Timken — Coincident with 
the announcement of the merging of the 
Timken units comes the information that 
Cornelius: T. Myers, formerly chief engineer, 
and later manager in charge of engineering, 
manufacturing and sales of the Timken-Da- 
vid Brown Co., has severed his connection 
with the concern, disposing of his inter- 
ests to the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. Mr. 
Myers again will take up consulting engi- 
neering. 


Falls Shop Bids Rejected—Some delay is 
being encountered in commencing work on 
the new assembling shop and repair shop 
for the Falls Motors Corp. at Sheboygan, 
Wis. Bids received early this week for the 
work were rejected by Architect A. C. Clas, 
Milwaukee, and a new call issued. Figures 
will close September 1 under the new reqeust 
and it is hoped to break ground September 4. 

Kissels for Louisville Firemen—The Kissel 
Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., has just 
made delivery of four special Kissel road- 
sters to the fire department at Louisville, 
Ky. The cars are for the use of the four 


district chiefs, and are of the new hundred 
point six type. 
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INCOLN HIGHWAY PAINTERS WORK FAST-—Sign-painting on 
is making rapid progress. 
squad in two specially-equipped Overland Model 75 delivery cars are 
it is expected they will be across 
the Mississippi river before the last of August. 


the Lincoin highway 


at work in Indiana and Illinois. 


O Bar Heavy Trucks from Bridges—The 

board of freeholders of Burlington 
county, N. J., is going into the legal phases 
of barring extra heavy trucks from the 
bridges of the county. It is claimed that the 
box-car type of truck, used by several big 
firms having chain stores, and by storage 
and moving men, are tearing up the roads 
and menacing the bridge structures. 


Motor vs. Aeroplane Maintenance—Among 
the curious items showing up in the itemized 
expense-accounts being filed in the various 
counties in Texas since the recent primaries, 
in accordance with a state law, are those of 
J. E. Porter, of Waco, candidate for con- 
gressman-at-large, and Charles T. Paul, 
nominee for county judge of Tom Green 
county, San Angelo. The former gives 
$3,200 as the expense of operating the aero- 
plane in which he did a large amount of 
his canvassing, while the latter makes oath 
that out of a total expense of his cam- 
paign of $237.25, $140 of it was for gasoline, 
oil and motor car repair bills. It would seem, 
therefore, that although Judge Paul’s bill 
seems large, still the motor car has yet the 
advantage of an aeroplane in campaigns. 


Good Roads Activities 


New Jersey State Road Control Urged—At 
a conference held under the direction of the 
new Good Roads Commission, recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Fielder, it was decided 
that state control of the principal highways 
would result in greater benefit to all users 
than the system now in vogue. Among other 
things brought out by the conference as be- 
ing practical road reforms were: Revision 
of the present state road laws; simplifying 
of the methods in constructing and paying 
for new construction; standardization of the 
work of construction; extension of the patrol 
system; and division of the road money of 
the state in inverse proportion to population 


- “There she goes!’’ 


The painting 


Their work in New 


so as to aid the larger but less populous 
counties in their road work. 


Roads Without Bonds—Milwaukee, Wis., 
Aug. 12—An interesting feature connected 
with the remarkable progress made by Mil- 
waukee county, Wis., in the direction of con- 
structing a system of concrete highways, 
already totaling 100 miles, is that not a 
single dollar’s worth of bonds have been 
issued. The road system, pronounced by 
critics to be the most elaborate and exten- 
sive county highway plan in the United 
States, is being built by cash from annual 
tax levies and when the system finally is 
completed within the next 3 years, 
there will not be a cent of in- 
debtedness for road work. Each 
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AR JOLT BALM TO AFFLICTED—Edward Owens, of Springfield, lil., 
suffered a dislocation of the shoulder at Joplin, Mo., recently. The city 
physician tried in vain to put It into place, then put him into a motor car, 
While In the car Owens suddenly shouted 
The jar of the car had reset the shoulder. 


to be rushed to the hospital. 


Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio has received the highest praise from 
the communities through which they have passed, as well as from 
tourists they meet on the way. 
progress it is expected that the Lincoln highway road signs will be 
ready to guide tourists as far as Cheyenne, Wyo., before fall. 


According to the present rate of 


about the methods used by the county board 
of supervisors in bringing about the im- 
provement without the use of bond issues. 


With the Motor Clubs 


New Association in Maine—The Water- 
ville Automobile Association was formed re- 
cently by motorists living in and about 
Waterville, Me., and after the adoption of 
by-laws the following officers were elected: 
Frank Redington, president; Dr. F. C. Thay- 
er, R. J. Pattison and James McDougall, 
vice-presidents; Harvey D. Eaton, attorney; 
Carl C. Jones, treasurer. 








New Ohio Dealers’ 
Organization— Plans 
have been completed 
for the organization 
of an association of 
dealers and garage- 









men at New Phila- 
— delphia, O., to be 
é —— affliated with the 


Ohio Automobile 
Trade Association. A 
meeting has been 
ealled for the near 
future, when the 
dealers and garage- 


J) 


men will meet. F. T. 
Price, president of 
the Ohio Automobile 
ciation, will 

attend and 

help in form- 

. sociation, 
which will 

be known as 
Philadelphia 
Automobile 

Trade Asso- 


Trade Asso- 
iy ing the as- 

the New 

Giation. 








